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Building for the Future 


By GRATIA A. COUNTRYMAN 
President, American Library Association, 1933-34 


E ARE hearing and reading much 
of a dawning new day. We feel that we 
stand at an historic moment in civiliza- 
tion; that a new scene in a world drama 
of human freedom is being enacted before 
our eyes. But in the drama we are partic- 
ipants, not idle spectators. We are 
vitally interested and deeply concerned in 
each act as it is presented on the world- 
wide staging of events. We would not, 
if we could, stand apart from the glowing 
satisfaction of playing our part in bring- 
ing about what we believe to be a new 
and more righteous social era. You would 
not be here and I would not be speaking 
if we were not looking forward together 
toa better tomorrow than our yesterdays. 
We must believe, if we are looking far 
ahead, that there might be in the not too 
distant future, if conditions were met, the 
most majestic civilization that the world 
has ever seen. But we must also believe, 
if we look at our past, that it will come 
when we have recreated our social ideals 
and built up new spiritual values. These 
are the conditions to be met. We have 
ben having a long period of material 
achievement but with it an eclipse of 
moral values. In a recent correspondence, 
Canon Donaldson of Westminster Abbey 
sent us his address on what he calls the 
“Seven Deadly Sins of Modern Society.” 
His characterizing phrases are profoundly 
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impressive. Here they are: “Politics 
without Principle, Wealth without Work, 
Pleasure without Conscience, Knowledge 
without Religion, Industry without 
Morality, Science without Humanity, 
Worship without Sacrifice.” 

Science has ministered to our material 
advancement by furnishing us with 
marvelous conveniences of living and the 
satisfactions of physical comfort. But our 
social and economic systems have not been 
bettered thereby. There are at present 
the greatest possible contrasts between our 
scientific attainments and our social and 
moral weaknesses. The Century of 
Progress was magically lighted by a beam 
from Arcturus through a photo-electric 
cell, while at the same time our daily 
papers blazoned forth a record of criminal- 
ity beyond belief. We hear the friendly 
voice of our President speaking to millions 
of citizens through that most marvelous 
invention, the radio. But consider at the 
same time our industrial conditions, our 
sweat shops, our racial antipathies and 
injustices, our methods of enforcing law. 

Science has truly put at our service the 
results of great discoveries but it cannot 
change human relationships upon which 
civilization rests. It has created a won- 
derful setting for a new civilization. Will 
men be able to fit themselves into it? 
Science has been served by a group of 
thinkers who at great sacrifice have fear- 
lessly sought for truth, Now we need 
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leaders who will as fearlessly and with as 
much sacrifice seek solutions for our un- 
adjusted social relations. The funda- 
mental need in these reconstruction days 
is for men and women, many men and 
women, a constantly increasing group of 
people, who are thinking truthfully and 
intelligently. A new social order must 
of necessity be directed by men who read 
and study and think. Here is our chance 
for a contribution to the solution of social 
problems. Herein lies the responsibility 
of all the great forward looking agencies 
—that they furnish opportunities for 
growth and understanding, taking warn- 
ing from the words of an old prophet: 
“My people are gone into captivity be- 
cause they have no knowledge.” 


GovERNMENT STIMULATES THINKING 


During the past year, the government 
itself has been the greatest agency of all 
in stimulating thought. During these 
dark years, which we hope are passing, 
men and women have had a rude awaken- 
ing to conditions which have perplexed 
and distressed them. They have asked 
questions; they have sought answers. 
They have been compelled to think. When 
a new administration has proposed vital 
economic and social changes to a dis- 
couraged citizenry, with the intent per- 
manently to improve conditions, they 
have responded with considerable readi- 
ness to make experiments. One hears 
workmen on the street and in the shops 
discussing what the government is doing. 
Everybody watches eagerly for the daily 
paper to see what new plan the President 
proposes and what Congress is going to 
do about it. The common man heretofore 
has been paying little attention to his 
government. It was a far-away and vague 
factor in his life. Now it has suddenly 


assumed a close relation to him. It is one 
of the most outstanding features of this 
most unusual year, this interest which the 
common people have shown in public 
problems and the reading they have done 
to try to understand some of them. They 
have developed a new consciousness of 
their government and its importance to 
them. They are looking into the futur 
with new opened eyes, seeing visions of 
what a new deal may mean to them. 
And so the government itself, through 
this widely aroused public consciousness, 
has compelled people to think and read 
and discuss great issues, which is in itself 
a great rebuilding process and one which 


prepares the way for other upbuilding 
agencies. 


OnE INCREASING PURPOSE 


One cannot pick up a magazine or 
paper without noting that this institution 
or that is facing thoughtfully new prob- 
lems of its future activities and consider- 
ing a re-valuation of its work on a new 
social basis. ‘They are preparing to meet 
the clash between materialistic ideals and 
spiritual and cultural ideals. They are 
trying to throw off the smothering 
blanket of commercialism and greed which 
has brought us to this pass. The one in- 
creasing purpose of a new emerging civili- 
zation is good will among men. It is 
significant that Mr. Roosevelt has spoken 
often of neighborliness, good will, con- 
sideration of the common good. Secretary 
Wallace in a recent pamphlet said that 
even exports, imports, tariffs, and quotas, 
are weapons which have a spiritual sig- 
nificance in that the interests of the indi- 
vidual must be subordinated to the good 
of the whole. 

The church is facing the problems in- 
volved with definite statements of its social 
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ideals. Its social platform, as recently 
adopted and published by the Federal 
Council of Churches, is a pronouncement 
of deep significance. Religious leaders of 
all faiths are making a vital re-examina- 
tion of the part which the church must 
play in a new order, knowing that the idea 
of social justice and all that the phrase 
connotes should find its sincerest pro- 
moters among their followers. Professor 
Luccock of Yale has urged a planned 
program of religious education, especially 
adult religious education, which shall con- 
cern itself primarily with the changing 
scial conditions confronting the churches 
and society. The church does not lack 
great leaders who are eagerly planning 
the more excellent way. 


A Brave Task 


Then there are those great American 
institutions, the public schools, capped by 
amarvelous system of colleges and uni- 
versities. With great seriousness they 
ae facing the staggering task of prepar- 
ing the youth of today for the new prob- 
lems of the future. Great social changes 
require changes in education. Recall the 
educational changes after the French 
Revolution. Witness Russia’s new edu- 
cational development or that of Nazi 
Germany. Their educational system is 
made to fit their national ideals. Mr. 
Dewey often repeats that “education is 
not preparation for life; it is life.” So in 
the new epoch upon which we seem to be 
entering, our schools must change from 
the ideas of one period to those of an- 
other to fit our changing point of view. 
Our economic life has been based hereto- 
fore upon competition. Success has been 
predicated in terms of material gain or 
power of position. But our new social 
vision looks toward the common good, a 
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goal to be reached by common effort and 
changed human relationships, not by hard 
competition and false ideas of success. It 
is a brave task to fit the present youthful 
generation for this new social era and to 
teach them so to think that they will deal 
honestly, fearlessly, and understandingly 
with the issues of today. 

Contrary to the experience of every 
other depression, the schools are facing 
the most determined opposition from 
capitalism. The reason seems to lie deeper 
than tax reduction. Again it is a struggle 
for the spiritual against the material. 
Schoolmen are looking their problems 
squarely in the face. Curriculums are be- 
ing criticized and analyzed. Dean 
Russell, of Columbia University, tells us 
that adjustment of pupils to present con- 
ditions is not enough, but that it is “far 
more important that we so train them 
that they may re-make this world into one 
in which it is good to live.” One wonders 
what this new school of the future will be 
like. It will be different. 


For A Great CIVILIZATION 


The library profession has also a com- 
pelling vision. We are instinctively feel- 
ing that we are one of the country’s most 
constructive agencies in helping men to fit 
themselves into what promises to be a 
great civilization. Men with leadership, 
and legions of men and women who read 
and think and are prepared to follow 
leadership, must have the service we offer. 
Great as are the problems of the religious 
world in enlisting its membership in the 
cause of peace and social betterment, great 
as are the tasks of the schoolmen in build- 
ing ideals into the growing generation, 
ours of the library profession are no less 
important and not greatly different. It is 
in our minds that we are active co- 
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partners of church and school and state 
to accomplish the same purposes for which 
they strive. If they are examining them- 
selves for their responsibilities, so much 
more must we as their codperating help- 
mate. 


Enormous WorRK FOR LIBRARIES 


But it is our belief that we also have 
a separate and enormous work of our own: 
that this great association of librarians, 
actuated not by financial returns, nor by 
professional fame, but by the same fervor 
that has always characterized scholars and 
lovers of literature and the arts, will in 
the years to come make a tremendous con- 
tribution to American life and culture, 
now at so low an ebb. This group which 
deals with ideas, with the cumulated 
record of centuries of experience, with 
those things which pertain to the good 
life; this important, if sometimes unap- 
preciated profession, will move out to a 
new front and become one of the most 
dynamic influences for bringing about a 
permanent social reconstruction. We are 
in it for just such an accomplishment. 
With this belief, it is important to ex- 
amine our objectives, our purposes, our 
equipment, our personnel, and our local 
and national plans. 

We have passed through our first epoch 
of library organization and standardiza- 
tion. We have more or less perfected our 
technique. We have just been passing 
through an epoch of great expansion and 
popularization, which is not yet over, 
known as the Public Library Movement. 
It has been in keeping with this age of 
mass production: bigger and better figures 
for a generation which adores bigness. 

But we seem to be bringing the best of 
our experiences from the past into a new 
period. We are rethinking our purposes, 
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and subjecting them to close scrutiny, 
Have we been popular at the expense of 
our educational function? As we look g 
the titles on the shelves of rental libraries 
we wonder what has happened to public 
taste and whether we have done what we 
might have done to stimulate better Tead- 
ing. We are, we believe, beginning to 
place more emphasis upon good Teading 
these days rather than much reading. We 
are emphasizing our service to individual 
seekers after knowledge. Circulation 
figures will, we hope, cease to be our yard- 
stick of usefulness. Instead we will 
measure ourselves by our contribution to 
better public thinking, by our close con- 
tacts with individuals and with groups of 
individuals, and by the efficiency of our 
service to them. In the light of a re-valua- 
tion of our task may we for a moment 
consider some of our more immediate out- 
standing functions, new and yet old, which 
look toward the looming problems of a 
new future? In doing so we are not for- 
getting the constant and ever continuing 
service to scholars who turn to books as 
a needle to a pole. We are thinking 
chiefly of our impact upon the social needs 
of today and our part in the social recon- 
struction. 


To Restore RIGHT STANDARDS 


1. May I name a function not usually 
classed among our chief functions, that of 
character building? It is a tragic fact that 
a gradual moral deterioration has been 
taking place and that our national prob- 
lems are a result of a breakdown of moral 
character. All the educational forces, 
ourselves not least, must be enlisted in an 
effort to restore right standards of private 
and public morality. Let us look at the 
picture as youth sees it. What does the 
future appear to hold for these millions of 
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young people who are now between the 
ages of twelve and twenty? They make 
up nearly one-fourth of our total popula- 
on. They will furnish the future busi- 
ness leaders, the professions, the farmers, 
the officials of government, and the rank 
ind file of citizens. Complex forces are 
xcting upon them and this present genera- 
tion is bewildered, unsettled, and disillu- 
goned. The international outlook men- 
wes them with war and _ insecurity. 
Domestic conditions confound them with 
inexplicable conditions of overproduction 
existing beside bitter poverty. They do 
not see their way forward. A generation 
of competent, vigorous, intelligent young 
people, seeking vainly for any employment, 
questioning the whole social order that 
denies them work and opportunity—they 
ae turning, some to the road, some to 
crime, and many to indifferent and ambi- 
tionless idleness. Mr. Haggerty, dean of 
the College of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, says: “I have spent 
forty years in counseling and teaching boys 
and girls in school and college, and never 
have I seen anything approaching the un- 
settlement which hovers about the youth of 
today.” Some of the most insidious and 
destructive forces which they face are the 
ude and vulgar—often obscene and im- 
noral—movies, cheap and low entertain- 
ments, commercialized and vicious recrea- 
tons, and now the licensed saloon. The 
loys and girls of today are facing life with 
the odds against them. 

Yet this generation will soon carry on. 
ltis surely one of the first obligations of 
tery institution to keep up the resistance, 
the courage of the on-coming generation. 
Every librarian in every school and col- 
ge library, and especially in every public 
library, large and small, has an unparal- 

opportunity to build back into social 
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usefulness the potentialities of today’s dis- 
couraged boys and girls. In April of this 
year occurred the National Youth Week. 
Its purpose was to focus public attention 
upon boys and girls as among the world’s 
greatest assets, so that the nation would 
consider its problems in terms of youth. 
In June, Commissioner Zook called a con- 
ference of people to consider ways and 
means of helping youth to bridge the gap 
between school and employment. He says 
in his call that “the conditions forced upon 
the country by the four and a half years 
of depression have been particularly baf- 
fling to youth” and that “it is threatening 
to break the morale of these mounting 
millions of young people who rightfully 
want their chance. ‘What can we do 
about it?’ is on the lips of every thoughtful 
American and is a question of paramount 
national importance.” 


To Repuce CrIME 


Many states have appointed crime com- 
missions, and councils of social agencies 
have appointed special committees. From 
a Minneapolis committee report I quote 
the self evident fact: “The criminals of 
ten or fifteen or twenty years from now 
are boys and girls today. If we can keep 
the boys and girls of today away from de- 
linquency, we shall reduce the number 
of criminals and the amount of crime to- 
morrow.” 

It is our ever recurring problem of 
adolescent youth to which we have never 
given sufficient attention. We must ac- 
cept as one of our prime functions for the 
future—what the schools and churches ac- 
cept without question as one of their chief 
functions—the building of character and 
right social attitudes. Each of us will 
hope to find some way of doing something, 
but so vitally important is a solution that 
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together a close study should be made of 
the task as a professional objective. 

Two other outstanding functions are 
tied closely to this first one, one which 
precedes the youth problem leading back 
to children’s reading and coéperation with 
schools, the other leading forward to 
adult education which follows. 


Tue LipraRy AND THE SCHOOL 


2. With reference to work with chil- 
dren, it is perhaps our most rationally 
developed branch of library work. Chil- 
dren’s librarians have worked closely to- 
gether and have developed techniques and 
standards which they are constantly dis- 
cussing and improving. Codperation with 
the schools still looks into the future. I 
am thinking chiefly of codperation with 
the elementary schools and high schools. 
We have considered this in many aspects ; 
we are recently getting reverberations 
from opposite camps as to the ways of 
doing it. Shall the public library establish 
branches in school buildings which they 
operate alone, or shall they share the ex- 
pense with the schools, or shall the schools 
establish a separate system of school li- 
braries? We are not nearly through with 
this consideration of the school library, 
nor have we solved the problem of coépera- 
tion. We are each going our own way, 
making experiments in various cities, and 
muddling along with what seem more or 
less ineffective and extravagant methods. 
There is a chance for much greater and 
more closely knit codperation in promoting 
children’s reading in a combined school 
and public library program. 

Some of us can remember when we first 
established classroom libraries in outlying 
schools against the opposition of many 
principals, and we remember the argu- 
ments against taking up the teachers’ time 
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and diverting the children from their 
studies. All this has changed: th 
present curriculums demand the wider us 
of books: textbooks are not slavishly used 
children are sent to the library for their 
school topics; they make book reports; 
reading for pleasure is encouraged an{ 
supervised by the teachers. From ex. 
perience, I believe that children’s librarians 
know much more about children’s books 
than most teachers; but there are many 
new interests coming into the field such as 
parents’ education, child psychology, and 
behavior problems. It may be that while 
librarians know more about books, they 
have not concerned themselves enough 
with the many contributory influences 
which lie behind the formation of reading 
habits. Teachers and librarians have 
much to learn from each other. What- 
ever working basis can be obtained be- 
tween them, and by whatever method 
school libraries are established, the task 
of introducing children into the world of 
books and inspiring them with the love 
of reading is a joint project of the first 
importance and must be approached with 
more unity of purpose and more mutual 
understanding between teachers and li- 
brarians than has yet been attained. The 
very great value of teaching children not 
only the habit of reading, but the habit of 
using the library for the sake of their later 
years, is our unanswerable argument for 
the closest codperation of the public li- 
brary with the public schools. We would 
like to suggest a close study based on the 
experience we have already had. 

3. Adult education follows naturally 
from the problem of youth just presented. 
It is a function that grows more vital every 
day. We cannot look ahead at our social 
needs without realizing the deep signifi- 
cance of this great and growing movement 
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ghich we call adult education. In this 
emerging society, perhaps a planned so- 
ciety, we will have the very same persons 
that we had before. Most of them will 
need to readjust their ideas to a new social 
régime and their working plans to new 
conditions of industry and business. We 
need to emphasize in our thinking that 
out of the social body must come the re- 
construction of society: from the common 
people will come the leaders of tomorrow. 
|, for one, still believe in a democracy by 
the people and for the people, and hope 
that we are really going for the first time 
to have a taste of a real democracy by and 
for the people. James Truslow Adams, 
inhis Epic of America, says that there has 
always been what he calls the American 
dream, a vision of a society in which the 
lot of the common man will be easier, a 
dream of a richer, better, and happier life 
for all the citizens of every rank. Or, as 
Professor Orton, in his America in search 
of culture, expresses it: The American 
tradition “is a dauntless faith in ends that 
are ever renewed, and in the power of 
ordinary human beings to attain those 
ends. It bids us try this means and that 
means and the other means with our eyes 
fixed on the goal, and try and fail and 
ty again, and in the end get there.” 
There is a hope that this dream and this 
faith may be nearer fulfilment in a new 
weial order. Our library minds are un- 
usually alert as we think of the service 
wecan render to this common man, legions 
of him. We are the basic agency in 
furnishing him with opportunity to read 
and to come into contact with the current 
thought of the day. We believe that such 
opportunities as libraries can furnish must 
be widespread throughout this country if 
We are to maintain a democracy for the 


people, 
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The schoolmen in the main see the prob- 
lem of adult education as one to be solved 
in the classroom with a teacher, along the 
accepted pathway of formal education, 
and a very great deal will be accomplished 
that way. But there are whole areas of 
life open only to our informal methods of 
education: Many, many thousands of Mr. 
Lincoln’s “plain men” are trying to think 
their way out and must be given a chance, 
through the tools which we handle and 
the guidance we can give, to consider and 
weigh the truth. There is an enormous 
amount of propaganda in the newspapers, 
over the radio, in public lectures, among 
walking delegates. We wonder how any 
one finds his way in the maze, but it only 
goes to support the value of an agency 
which is a storehouse of material on every 
side of every question, without bias or 
partisanship. 


New Type or Aputt EpucaTion 


In this matter of adult education, I do 
not think we have touched the fringes of 
our possibilities. We have been a little 
slow in visualizing the far-reaching 
horizons of this field of effort, or grasping 
the full significance of its value. We have 
been backward in providing the ma- 
chinery: we have been more or less un- 
prepared with the proper book tools and 
with trained personnel. We have said 
that we were and always had been doing 
adult education, and so we have, for any- 
one who came to us for definite informa- 
tion and advice. But an awakening has 
come to the people; they want to know 
about the many new ideas and they do 
not know how to go about it. A per- 
fectly typical case came to my office 
recently, a young married man who 
fervently explained to me, “I don’t know 
anything about all these things, and I’m 
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just waking up. I’m married and my wife 
and I want to read and learn something. 
Where shall we begin?” It is people such 
as these who make us realize that it is not 
the old type, but a challenging new type 
of adult education thrust upon us, and I 
hope welcomed by us all. 


Democracy’s CryInG NEED 
We shall, I believe, develop a full de- 


partmental organization for this type of 
work far in advance of our present readers’ 
advisory service. It will have time to 
make outside contacts with all kinds of 
groups. It will use radio, television, films, 
or whatever new inventions may be bent 
to educational uses. This department, 
composed perhaps of experts from each 
of the special departments of the library, 
or of a specially fitted person in a smaller 
library, will conduct forums, discussion 
groups, codperate with all educational ef- 
forts of the city, but above all and chiefly 
will follow the effective library way of 
concerning itself with individuals. There 
is no limit to the ways in which the world 
of books through the effort of librarians 
may fit itself to human needs in this grow- 
ing world. Intelligence, capacity for 
thinking and for making seasoned judg- 
ments is democracy’s crying need. But I 
am lingering too long on a most intriguing 
subject and one that I feel will be our 
greatest future development. 

4. I pass on to another subject almost 
as intriguing—leisure-time reading. We 
have had a most searching experience these 
past four years. It has tested our re- 
sources and proved our value. Hundreds 
of thousands have turned to the library 
because they had nothing else todo. They 
sought escape; books furnished it: they 
needed recreation; books gave it: they 
needed an interest ; we helped them to find 
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one. They were all types of people, thos 
who took detective stories and those who 
had never read a book through in their 
lives. There were intelligent readers who 
read on their own lines of cultural interests 
and for once had time enough to satisty 
themselves. Many others took occasion tp 
study new vocations. One mechanic se. 
tled down in our library with an algebra 
which he declared he had always wanted 
to study, while one woman went hom 
happy with an arithmetic. What we hav 
done in these years for men and women 
will never be told. 

We know the story of the past. I pre 
sume it will continue for some time. But 
the future story of leisure-time reading 
may be on a different basis. If hours are 
permanently shortened, as seems possible, 
if present movements for social security 
mature to give what Mr. Roosevelt calls 
an ample and secure life, then the library 
will have a chance to influence most sig- 
nificantly the cultural development of a 
whole people. Avocations will be as im- 
portant as bread winning jobs. The jobs 
themselves will become more interesting 
because they are not consuming. With the 
heavy hand of dire necessity lifted, men 
and women may be allured into the 
marvelous world of cultural interests 
which has been a closed world to so many. 
The standards of living, not only of ma- 
terial living but the standards of mental 
and spiritual living, should reach new 
levels. Leisure time should bring a new 
content into poverty stricken souls, with 
new appreciation of beauty and fineness 
and often the development of latent 
powers. There are undoubtedly many 
musicians and artists and poets who never 
find themselves, but with a new leisure 
and an opportunity to read they may find 
a new unfolding enjoyment. 
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But a new leisure offers not only an 
opportunity of great promise, but also of 
grave danger. The regrettable growth of 
deap and vulgar recreation will probably 
increase and make an overwhelming bid 
for these extra hours. Many men and 
women and young people will only have 
more hours to waste. Education, whether 
by schools or libraries, churches, or other 
ailtural forces, has much to contend with. 

But accepting the situation, it is all the 
more compelling that we too make a bid 
for these leisure hours. It will be a great 
qportunity to change the texture of 
human life, to bring permanent enrich- 
ment into American life and to add new 
satisfactions to individual lives. And it 
san opportunity, shall I say obligation, 
sured alike by public libraries and re- 
warch libraries, by large libraries and by 
small ones. 


SELLING Our LIBRARIES 


But you and I may look into the future 
and dream dreams among ourselves. I 
have expressed nothing here regarding the 
fruitful aspects of our work which has not 
ben expressed over and over again. We 
ielieve in our public service. We write 
uticles and make speeches which we our- 
tives read or listen to. We discuss 
methods of carrying out our purposes, we 
discuss books and reading habits and 
everything concerned with library exten- 
son into new fields. But our discussions 
amd speeches and articles are for each 
ther and a few interested and under- 
standing outsiders. We ourselves know, 
pethaps as we have never known it before, 
low great a community service we might 
perform, and as far as possible are per- 
foming. But do the people know it? 
We have faced some hard facts these past 
tats as well as great opportunities. Our 
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budgets have been pared to the bone and 
our services seriously curtailed just when 
they should have been expanded. A few 
years ago Mr. Roden of Chicago startled 
us with a statement that libraries were of 
minor consequence in the eyes of the 
municipal government. We have had a 
sad confirmation of this fact in the scant 
consideration given us by tax levying 
bodies. We have felt the inertia of the 
uninformed public and the active opposi- 
tion of many distressed taxpayers. We 
have thousands of borrowers who appre- 
ciate the library, but each one knows us 
mainly through the individual contact 
which he makes. He comes for a book 
and gets it and unthinkingly goes his way. 
He is hunting for some statistics or he 
wants a sheet of music or a poem or a 
book on gardening and he is satisfied to 
get what he wants and thinks little about 
it. He expected to get it. The great 
mass of people who use the library have 
no realization of the various directions of 
service or the ramifying influences of the 
library as we have been picturing them. 
They know it only where they use it. 

Moreover, individual patrons, even 
those who thoroughly appreciate books and 
the service we give, are unorganized when 
it comes to action in our behalf, and the 
great mass of our patrons are inarticulate, 
scarcely knowing how we are supported. 
We cannot wonder that when we need 
their support most we cannot command 
it. Then, too, the group who compose 
our tax levying bodies are only other indi- 
viduals who may or may not have used 
our services and, just as the others, have 
given little thought to it, with no com- 
prehension of our budgets except the items 
for building maintenance and obvious sup- 
plies. 

Why do they give us so little thought? 
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How does it come to be that we can be 
considered a non-essential or a less es- 
sential part of the municipal government? 
Why is it that we could escape the atten- 
tion of so intelligent a man as Professor 
Ogburn in his Recent social trends? Why 
did the national government officials not 
see the public libraries as the natural 
channels of distribution for all the in- 
formation on codes and other information 
immediately necessary to the people? We 
have all had the personally embarrassing 
experience of being left out of lists of 
participating agencies in some _ public 
activity, not because our services were not 
appreciated but because public officials or 
leaders did not think of us. I have in 
mind a recent magazine which gave a list 
of agencies, clubs, churches, newspapers, 
and schools as channels through which 
some important information might reach 
the people, and the public library was not 
mentioned. What have we done or not 
done that this can be so? Why is it that 
we have not impressed ourselves, as an 
important and essential institution, upon 
the governing body or upon intelligent 
authors and scholars? Is it in the very 
nature of our work that it should be so, or 
is it in ourselves? 

Let us assume that it is in ourselves 
and that we have not sold our institution 
to our public. Too long we have been 
willing to be advertised by our loving 
friends. We have just naturally been in- 
clined to the dignified, scholarly attitude, 
conscientiously developing many phases of 
our work and extending it as widely as 
possible, but not seeking publicity. But 
we are facing a future pregnant with pos- 
sibilities, and if we believe, as most of 
you do, that the great fields of service 
which I have tried to outline are worth 
while, whether they are carried out in the 
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small village or a great regional system, 
then we will need to be aggressive fo 
their fulfilment. It is true that our futur 
accomplishments depend upon financial 
maintenance and that maintenance de 
pends upon national recovery and probs. 
bly upon a new system of taxation, Ip 
that we share the difficulties and the suc. 
cess of all other educational institutions 
and education is hard hit. 


SHouLD No Loncer Be Sment 
PARTNER 


But we have, I believe, much to do for 
ourselves both locally and_ nationally, 
Our public must be made library conscious, 
or we cannot expect the united support 
which we must have to secure our budgets 
both now and when recovery comes, The 
administrator of a university no longer 
sits meditatively in his office conducting 
the policies of his institution, in touch only 
with his faculty and students. He actively 
sells education outside the institution, and 
makes opportunities to do so. We too 
must be salesmen, in season and out, of 
education through bocks as libraries ren- 
der it. We must make the library a work- 
ing partner, not a silent partner either, of 
every interest and every group in town or 
county or state or whatever unit we 
represent. It should be impossible for 
them to forget us because of the constant 
reminder of our thoughtful service. We 
must interpret ourselves clearly and con- 
stantly to the news agencies, to public 
officials, to organizations. And perhaps 
I might add that we must interpret our 
selves first of all to a group which often 
fails to understand us in full, our own 
boards of trustees. I am indeed talking 
about the necessity of publicity, but ot 
something more vital than ordinary public- 
ity: I am talking about sacrifice of our 
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BUILDING FOR 


own time and energy, our own dedication 
t) the promotion of our splendid ob- 
jectives to such an extent as to carry con- 
yiction to an ever enlarging influential 

I am talking about using all of 
qur powers of leadership, all of our edu- 
cational abilities and our personality to 
gil completely this institution whose func- 
tions we so thoroughly believe in. Dream- 
ing about it is one thing, acting about it 
is another. Said Mary Beard, speaking 
at the International Congress of Women 
in Chicago last summer: “Our common 
cause, civilization . . . I try to see it in 
tems of the total situation, to try and 
se the rounded arch under which we all 
operate, to try to see what guidance we 
may get out of the past for the future, but 
to insist that without action, whatever 
our thought, we are futile. It is not 
enough to know; action is as essential as 
knowledge; but action without thought is 


perilous, and thought without action is 
futile.” 


PLANNED SERVICE 


That phrase, “Our common cause, 
tvilization,” is an arresting one. It in- 
volves us. It takes us out of our local 
field into a wider field of action. It is 
not enough to see ourselves locally. Now 
we must plan for national accomplish- 
ments. These times are a challenge to 
ation. As a professional group we have 
ben extending our spheres of influence 
year after year, making vital contacts with 
other national groups. We have grown 
ftom unconnected local libraries to state 
organizations, from town libraries to 
county or regional libraries. We are now 
thinking in still larger terms of a national 
plan. It would not be possible for us to 
te gripped with the possibilities of our 
own local fields without realizing that the 
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same privileges must be given, not here 
nor there, but everywhere. If the na- 
tional plans for a better distribution of 
wealth, for social security, for readjust- 
ment of labor conditions are to succeed, 
then opportunity for self education, for 
the cultivation of the good life, for the 
satisfactions of finer ambitions, must be 
organized throughout the country as a 
universal opportunity. In the final out- 
come everyone in town or country, in 
mountain regions or prairie stretches, in 
the cotton belt or the corn belt, should be 
within reach of a publicly supported li- 
brary. Who else will organize and 


promote it but the library profession 
itself? 


Must Take THE Lonc VIEW 


Recently members of the profession were 
asked to answer the question, “How do 
you think the libraries of 1954 will differ 
from the libraries of today?” In answer, 
librarians projected their thoughts into the 
future and gave a body of remarkable re- 
plies covering the field of the local library 
and reaching out to a greatly enlarged 
national service. We have come to the 
time when the nation is developing far- 
reaching plans for industry, for banking, 
for agriculture, and for labor. We too 
must take the long view in step with other 
national advances. We have already had 
enough experience in county and state 
projects and in special demonstration fields 
to know that we must now think na- 
tionally, not in small areas but in larger 
ones, not as parts of the profession, but as 
the whole profession. We may each work 
in a small local field, but we must think 
of ourselves not as single small units but 
as parts of a large system working to- 
gether for the same objectives. So we 
undertake to think out a national plan. 
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Since the nation as a whole, and each 
state as a political division, is vitally con- 
cerned with the education of each citizen, 
it is perfectly reasonable that the responsi- 
bility for the adequate financial support 
of libraries and schools should be shared 
by state and nation. This involves the 
creation of machinery and of organiza- 
tion: it involves a study of our present 
facilities and a plan for equalization of 
service. 


CHANGES WHICH May CoME 


We are not intending here to outline 
any details of a planned service, as it may 
be presented to you at this conference, nor 
to anticipate any action which the As- 
sociation may decide upon. But it is 
thinkable that all the small libraries in 
the state will be codrdinated for service 
with the large libraries in such a way that 
material will flow readily from the large 
library to any citizen of the state, especially 
if there be supporting funds from the state 
or federal governments. It is even think- 
able that in the equalization of the means 
of research and study, the Library of Con- 
gress may at some time create branches of 
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the national library, or may create centers 
devoted to rare and scholarly material on 
special subjects. 

Looking toward such a possible futur 
of codrdinated national and state effort, 
we realize that the personnel of the pro- 
fession with this growing responsibility 
will be most important. We who ar 
older will only look over into the land of 
promise. The young people coming from 
our library schools will enter upon a giant 
task. This is the time to recruit the flower 
of our college graduates, men and women 
with high scholarship and knowledge of 
books, with fine personality, and a sympa- 
thetic understanding of people. We are 
building, not for a day but for a great 
nation’s future, not for the development 
of captains of industry, but for the culture 
of a great people. We believe we are 
planning for a great democracy. Ruskin 
says somewhere that “the flower is the 
end and object of the seed, not the seed 
of the flower; the reason for seeds is 
that flowers may be.” So we sow to make 
the American dream come true, an en- 
riched and fuller life for every American 
citizen. 
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Regional Coordination 


By HELEN L. PAUL 
Trustee, Peter White Public Library, Marquette, Michigan 


AY I begin by saying that during 
the past few years the word “region” seems 
to have acquired, at least in library par- 


‘lance, a specific meaning which should be 


aplained. A “region,” in this particular 
sense, Means an area greater in extent than 
the county and, generally speaking, inde- 
pendent of its boundaries. Until recently 
inall matters of rural public service such 
as toads, schools, public health, or library 
extension, the county has always been con- 
sidered the logical intermediate unit be- 
tween the small local organization and the 
state. This, however, has not always 
proved satisfactory. For one thing, the 
great variations in size, wealth, and popu- 
ition among counties even in the same 
state make it hard to formulate any uni- 
form policy of administration that will give 
equality of service, and again, the practice 
of laying out our middle western counties 
intectangular blocks with no regard for 
the natural features of the landscape 
cates unexpected difficulties in any pro- 
gam which depends for its usefulness on 
god roads and easy communications. 

For instance, I live in a chessboard 
county, made up of township chunks, mul- 
tiples of the old six-mile-square township 
wit created by the government survey of 
1845, and off in the southwest corner of 
the county a range of hills isolates a valley 
fill of farmers. They pay taxes of course 
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for roads and schools, but they have little 
opportunity to use or enjoy them. 

The most serious drawback to the use- 
fulness of the county, however, is its anti- 
quated form of government. It is not 
necessary here to describe the clumsy, 
feeble, and extravagant organization of the 
usual county, but it is incredible that this 
superannuated contemporary of the oxcart 
and the whale-oil lamp should continue to 
clog the wheels of progress and cause the 
best efforts to equalize advantages between 
city and country continually to break 
down. Under the circumstances one is not 
surprised to see the various rural public 
services trying to create a more efficient 
type of unit than the county, and wher- 
ever this effort is made, the tendency is to 
develop large-scale districts or “regions” 
which are laid out regardless of county 
lines in order to conform to such things as 
good roads, natural geography of the 
country, and density of population. 

Such a region might consist of two or 
more counties treated as a single unit or 
of neighboring groups of towns and villages 
such as would be found on an island, or, 
sometimes, in sparsely settled country, it 
may even be composed of a city surrounded 
by towns or townships which have con- 
tracted with it for services. 

In short, a rural public service “region” 
may cover anywhere from a thousand to 
twenty thousand square miles; service in 
it may be given to five hundred or to five 
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hundred thousand people. Whether it 
covers part of one huge county or is com- 
posed of several amalgamated together, or 
even cuts across the boundaries of ten or 
twelve small ones, is immaterial, but 
whatever else it may have, it will be sure 
to have a good system of roads, a unified 
geography, and a responsible administrative 


head. 


Many RgGIONAL UNITs 


These new regional units are being 
tried out in many departments of public 
service: road maintenance, consolidated 
schools, local law courts that serve two or 
three small counties instead of only one, 
public health districts and joint county care 
of the poor, to name only a few. But to 
my mind the best and most advanced work 
along these lines has been done in develop- 
ing rural libraries. 

Several different kinds of these regional 
libraries have been evolved to fit varying 
local conditions, yet the type one would 
naturally expect to see most prevalent, 
that of two or more counties combining 
together, although permitted by law in 
seventeen different states, has been tried— 
so far as I can find out—in only two in- 
stances, both in California in 1926. 

First, Sierra County contracted for li- 
brary service with Plumas County and 
then, two months later, Mariposa County 
up in the mountains contracted for service 
with the library of wealthy Merced 
County. By thus pooling their resources, 
both counties secured more books and 
better service than they could separately 
afford. However, in spite of its advan- 
tages this type of consolidation between 
counties for better library service has not 
become popular—perhaps because of the 
difficulty in getting any concerted action 
taken by county officials. 
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Let us now look at the large-scale o 
true “regional” library, where a whole 
region or district is served without regard 
to county lines. This is still in the e. 
perimental stage, although in 1931 the 
state of Michigan passed the first state 
law permitting the formation of regional 
libraries and instructing the state librarian 
to draw up a plan dividing the state into 
suitable regions for library service—but of 
course local action would be necessary to 
establish any such library. I understand 
that the region around Traverse City was 


picked out as a suitable area for the first. 


experimental library of this character, but 
so far the plan has not been carried out. 

Also in Massachusetts the state library 
commission worked out a plan to create, 
by means of state grants to five or six 
strategically placed public libraries, re- 
gional centers which would lend books to 
the small local libraries in their districts, 
but nothing has been done so far to carry 
it out. 

Here and there actual beginnings in 
large-scale rural service are seen, as in 
Delaware, which gives local book service, 
financed by state funds, to two counties 
treated as one unit; and in Hawaii where 
territorial appropriations pay for a library 
service divided into four units which 
among them cover all the inhabited islands 
of the archipelago. 

In other parts of the country interesting 
experiments in regional library service are 
being planned, but I shall mention only 
the proposed Tennessee Valley district 
around Knoxville—using the Knoxville 
library as a nucleus for a service to cover 
some 6,700 square miles and serve about 
three hundred thousand people—by means 
of book truck and branch stations bringing 
to them the sort of library service they 
would obtain in a city of the same number 
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The question of who is 


of inhabitants. 
to pay for this—a question always present 
in the minds of library trustees—has not 
so far been answered. 


SuccessFUL LiprARY EXPERIMENT 


These large-scale libraries need generous 
incomes, and up to date the best way of 
getting them started seems to be by means 
of a grant from some educational founda- 
tion, such as the Carnegie Corporation. Of 
the regional libraries started in this way 
the largest and most interesting is the 
library experiment which has been carried 
out to a successful conclusion in the lower 
valley of the Fraser River basin south of 
Vancouver in British Columbia. 

This lower valley of the Fraser River 
consists of an area roughly one hundred 
miles long by sixteen miles wide, hemmed 
in by mountains and split lengthwise by 
the river. Although good roads run along 
either side of the river there are very few 
bridges crossing it. The chief drawback 
to the climate is rain which is said to fall 
incessantly during the winter months. 

The population of about forty thousand 
is largely composed of good solid farmers 
of British extraction, with few non- 
English-speaking residents. 

This area was selected by the Public 
Library Commission of British Columbia 
after a library survey of the province which 
took eighteen months to complete. In 
1930 the Carnegie Corporation agreed to 
give $100,000 toward a five-year library 
demonstration in the valley. To quote 


from the report of the library commis- 
sion : 


The Public Libraries Act of British Co- 
lumbia does not provide for a county li- 
brary system such as has been found to be 
practicable in other places and therefore in 
order to carry on such a demonstration it 

@ necessary to create such a county, 


having no regard to the political county 
areas already established under other acts 
of the province. 


Lixe Bic Crry Lisrary 


This rural library demonstration started 
in August of 1930 and is still in progress. 
It is organized like a big city library, with 
the central station at Chilliwack which is 
approximately in the center of the district. 
It handles a total of 19,000 books through 
the medium of eight small deposit stations, 
of 100 to 200 books each, three sub-stations 
and six branch stations, each of which has 
a librarian in charge and a permanent col- 
lection of 1,000 books. Then to tie the 
whole thing together and to shift the books 
from one station to another, a large book 
truck carrying from 600 to 800 books 
makes a two-day trip every fortnight up 
one side of the valley and down the other. 

The type of book in demand, such as 
classic English authors and works on 
science and religion, shows an intelligent 
use made of the regional library service, 
and the steady turnover of the books is 
such that the librarians report their chief 
circulation difficulty is that of keeping 
enough books on the shelves to make a 
showing. 

The librarian in charge of the work is 
Dr. Helen Gordon Stewart whose personal 
driving force is credited with being the 
biggest single factor in the success of the 
enterprise. 

It was hoped and expected that at the 
end of the five years’ demonstration, the 
people of the Fraser Valley would vote 
to carry on the work for themselves. They 
are people well used to executive com- 
munity projects, such as producers’ associa- 
tions for marketing things like eggs and 
milk, and in January of this year twenty 
of the twenty-four separate taxing units 
in the regional library area voted to levy a 
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tax for the support of the Fraser Valley 
Library. “Hard times cannot down stout- 
hearted pioneers,” Miss Stewart said in 
reporting the successful vote. The four 
districts which failed by a narrow margin 
to vote the tax were small and so thinly 
populated that their temporary with- 
drawal is of small moment. 


OTHER EXPERIMENTS 


Other rural library experiments in 
Canada are being tried out on the Atlantic 
seaboard, notably in Prince Edward Is- 
land and also in Nova Scotia, though the 
absence of good roads makes book trans- 
portation difficult. 

In the United States we have had two 
outstanding demonstrations of what re- 
gional library service might be, one in Ver- 
mont and the other in Louisiana, both made 
possible through grants from the Carnegie 
Corporation. 

In Vermont a painstaking survey of the 
whole state was made and then the area 
around the city of Burlington was selected 
for a library experiment. Here the prob- 
lem was to get a number of starved little 
town (or township) libraries to combine 
to form one organization capable of sup- 
porting a centralized book-buying and 
distributing agency as well as a book truck 
which together could supply all the towns 
in the association with new books con- 
stantly in circulation. 

The three-year demonstration under 
the able guidance of Miss Katherine Wead 
proved abundantly how well such a scheme 
could be worked out, but it has not yet 
been possible to get the communities organ- 
ized as a whole so that they could take 
over this library work and run it for them- 
selves. 

In Louisiana the problem was of very 
different type, for whereas in Vermont the 
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question was one of getting a number of 
small existing town libraries to combine, 
in Louisiana the aim of the experiment was 
to determine what could be done witha 
comparatively small grant for a whole 
state, almost entirely without libraries and 
without a reading public. In point of 
fact a large part of the country people in 
Louisiana were illiterate. 

In 1925 a grant of $50,000 from the 
Carnegie Corporation, for a five year ex- 
periment in some state was obtained by the 
League of Library Commissions, and with 
the help of Milton J. Ferguson, then state 
librarian of California, Louisiana was 
chosen as the state and Miss Essae M. 
Culver secured as executive secretary to 
the state library commission. The legisla- 
ture was then persuaded to pass satisfactory 
laws permitting the creation of public li- 
braries. After that, three parish libraries 
were opened, and a bookmobile started on 
trips though the countryside. 


ProoFr oF SUCCESS 


The value of the work done is shown 
convincingly in the way the state legislature 
voted increasingly large appropriations to 
supplement the original grant: 

The first year—nothing; the second 
year—$5,000; the third year—$12,000 to 
help the work continue for the fourth and 
fifth years; and in 1930, in the face of un- 
heard-of financial difficulties, the state ap- 
propriated $37,000 to keep this rural li 
brary experiment going for two years 
longer; and at present the state makes 
regular yearly appropriations for the con- 
tinuance of the library commission. 

State support for rural libraries organ 
ized into larger-than-county units seems 
the logical way to finance them, and the 
time may come when we shall see library 
service for rural districts organized along 
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the lines laid down by the pioneer state of 
North Carolina which has made a clean 
sweep of its county system and substituted 
forit a set of large scale administrative dis- 
tricts which handle all the old county work 
ata great saving in overhead. If I remem- 
ber correctly this amounted to $12,000,- 
ooo the first year. 

In short, the regional system of distrib- 
uting service to our rural communities 
already shows itself to be a way in which 
we may hope to give our people living in 
the country the same kind of public service 
now enjoyed as a matter of course in all 
our big cities. For I feel sure that once 
you convince 100,000 intelligent farmers 
spread over a prosperous countryside that 
for very little more per capita than their 
present township taxes for pindling little 
shool libraries they could have as good 
library service as that given now to a city 
of the same population, it will not be long 
before they demand library service of the 
regional type. 

However, the business of educating 
farmers up to voting for large-scale re- 
gional libraries is slow and, at present, 
pretty expensive, yet already there are some 
local spontaneous developments in rural 
library work which may well pave the 
way for bigger things. 

For example, in Maine a system has 
grown up in which small towns (what we 
in the middle west would call townships ) 
contract for library service with a large city 
library, so that gradually a district is built 
up, each new unit added strengthening the 


whole. Seven such districts now exist, 
growing steadily even if slowly. They 
form, as it were, miniature regional libra- 
ries suited to the sparsely inhabited coun- 
try they serve, and containing within 
themselves the power of expansion to 
fit the requirements of their communities. 

Our own library in Upper Michigan 
worked out independently a similar scheme 
for extending service into the surrounding 
townships. We now serve six, and every 
year the number of out-of-town borrowers 
becomes larger, and with it our revenue 
from this source also increases; gradually 
it is being borne in upon our board of 
trustees that perhaps after all our primary 
duty is not so much to keep expenses down 
as to expand our income by increasing the 
area of our service to the country round 
about. For when we consider that one 
big city library like Indianapolis has a 
larger circulation in one year than all of 
our present rural libraries put together, 
and that even today more than half the 
people in the United States are without 
library service just because they live in the 
country, it would seem as if every library 
in the land should begin planning to meet 
that need. 

A picture of great regional libraries in 
the future serving the country as well as 
the great city libraries of today serve their 
public brings to mind the words of Burn- 
ham, the architect of cities, who warned us: 

“Make no little plans—they have no 
magic to stir men’s blood—make big plans, 
aim high.” 


DP *KKE 
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Evaluating Library Reports 


By CLARENCE E. RIDLEY, Editor, Public Management 
and 
ARNOLD MILES, Public Administration Service, Chicago 








N ACCORDANCE with the plan an- 
nounced in the March issue of the 
American Library Association Bulletin, 
and in coéperation with the Round Table 
of the A. L. A. Publicity Committee, nine- 
teen library reports were submitted for 


rating and appraisal at the Montreal con- 
ference. 


PurRPosE OF ANNUAL REPORTS 


Focusing attention on library reports in 
this manner does not mean that the annual 
report is the most effective way of inform- 
ing the public regarding library service in 
the community. There are several reasons, 
however, why an annual report should be 
prepared. The librarian is forced to take 
stock of his work during the last annual 
period and to compare its effectiveness 
with that of previous periods. The pub- 
lication of a report also affords the libra- 
rian a certain safeguard against unjust 
criticism. Moreover, the people who main- 
tain an institution as large and as important 
as the public library are entitled to an 
accounting of its operations. Finally, 
there is the matter of professional re- 
sponsibility. It is through such channels 
as the annual report that other librarians 
learn of new methods and new proce- 
dures which are being developed elsewhere. 

Delivered at the Publicity Round Table at the Fifty- 


sixth Annual Conference of the American Library 
Association. 





BasEs OF APPRAISAL 


Evaluation of the library reports has 
been based on a score card similar to that 
used in the appraisal of general municipal 
reports which appears annually in the Na 
tional Municipal Review. A brief de 
scription of each of the twenty points fol- } 
lows: 


1. Promptness. If published within six 
weeks following the end of the fiscal year, 
full credit. If not published within six | 
months, no credit. 

2. Size. 6 by 9 inches has been taken 
as the standard. 

3. Paper and type. Large type and 
clear printing have been taken as standard. 

4. Important facts. Set forth in such 
typographical fashion that the pertinent 
data can be easily grasped. 

5. Attractiveness. Outwardly attrac- 
tive. | 

6. Diagrams and charts. Simple, force- 
ful graphs and bar charts setting forth 
significant facts. 

7. Pictures. Well selected pictures dis- | 
tributed throughout the report to make it 
thoroughly attractive. 

8. Readability. Clear, concise al 
tences, short paragraphs, and many topical 
headings. 

9. Arrangement. The grouping of 
material in some logical sequence. 

10. Balanced content. Each activity of 
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the library should be given its appropriate 
share of attention. 

11. Statistics. Simple tables should be 
ysed in presenting certain statistical data. 

12. Social significance. Evidence of aid 
to the individual student and research 
worker, and the extent to which the library 
assists Various Community groups. 

13. Comparative data. Contrasting 
current year with other years, with ex- 
planation of differences. 

14. Financial statements. A well sum- 
marized statement of the receipts and ex- 
penditures of the library. 

15. Community book provision. Econ- 
omy of book service on a group or com- 
munity basis through taxation. 


16. Length. Full credit to any report 
under sixteen pages. No credit to any re- 
port over thirty-six pages. 

17. Epitome. A brief summary of the 
year’s significant accomplishments and 
perhaps a brief statement on the program 
for the coming year. 

18. Propaganda. ‘This term refers to 
obviously biased statements and personal 
aggrandizement but does not preclude the 
use of any departmental facts to their full- 
est extent. 

19. Cost. The average cost of all re- 
ports was taken as the norm. 

20. Distribution. Report should be 
available to all citizens of the community 
and to members of the library profession. 


CoMPARATIVE RATINGS OF LiBRARY REPORTS 


Explanation: The number “5” denotes approach to an acceptable standard, 
while “o” indicates the value on that particular criterion to be practically 
negligible. Intervening numbers denote the degree of variation between these 
two extremes. A total of 100 would indicate a perfect score. “U” indicates 


data for grading are unknown. 
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In addition to these nineteen reports, 
many other libraries submitted folders, 
leaflets, and bulletins having very great 
merit but unfortunately not in a form 
which would lend themselves to grading 
on a comparable basis with the more 
formal annual reports submitted for eval- 
uation. Those which were especially good 
included: Albany, New York; Bloomfield, 
New Jersey; Chattanooga, Tennessee; 
Evanston, Illinois; Green Bay, Wisconsin ; 
Racine, Wisconsin; Syracuse, New York; 
Waterbury, Connecticut ; West Hartford, 
Connecticut; and Williamsport, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


SUMMARY 


The data contained in the table of com- 
parative ratings emphasize both the strong 
and weak characteristics of the reports 
graded. On the whole, the reports were 
issued quite promptly after the end of the 
period covered, the average being ten 
weeks. The physical make-up of the re- 
ports was fair but did not come up to the 
standard that might be expected of li- 
brarians. Most of the reports were out- 
wardly quite attractive, but many possibil- 
ities were overlooked. Important facts 
were not emphasized as they should have 
been and the almost total failure to make 
use of diagrams and charts, portraying the 
developments of the year, was very dis- 
appointing. 

Many of the reports took into considera- 
tion that people, whether in large com- 
munities or small, have no very great 
appetite for public reports and kept them 
within a reasonable limit. Others exceeded 
all reasonable limits in length. The aver- 
age length was twenty-seven pages, eleven 
in excess of the standard adopted. Some 


librarians may contend that no adequay 
report of their institutions could be given 
in fewer pages. Having reports to th 
public read, however, is the objective of 
writing them, and it seems reasonable tp 
believe that long reports are even les 
likely to be read in a large city where there 
are many competing interests than in q 
small city where there are comparatively 
few. One thing is certain—librarians are 
not propagandists. All of the reports re. 
ceived a perfect score on this point. 

It was disappointing to learn that but 
three librarians make very wide distriby- 
tion of their reports. In Amherst, Dan- 
vers, and Westford, Massachusetts, each 
family received a copy of the library re 
port. Brooklyn and Los Angeles furnished 
examples of the other extreme. The 
former city published one copy for every 
3,400 people and the latter city, one copy 
for each 3,175. Inasmuch as approxi 
mately one-third of all the people of cities 
are registered borrowers it would seem that 
there should be a greater number of reports 
printed and made available for the people 
of the community. One copy to every 
twenty-five people was adopted as stand- 
ard. To the credit of the librarians it 
must be added that many of them do not 
look upon their annual report as the only 
means of publicizing their libraries, but 
issue in addition brief abstracts of their 
reports which they distribute as attractive 
leaflets. This information is generally 
summarized in the daily papers of their 
communities. In these times when there 
are so many demands for every tax dollar 
librarians must not overlook a single op 
portunity to make known the value of a 
library to a community and the service It 
is in a position to render. 


DR KKE 
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A Look Ahead at Adolescent Reading 


By DOUGLAS WAPLES 
Graduate Library School, University of Chicago 


HE family budget has been defined 
4s a way of worrying before you spend 
instead of afterward. The educational 
conference is a way of worrying before 
the event of our children’s mental and 
moral collapse. To worry is to look 
ahead morosely. Hence the look ahead at 
adolescent reading may prove a poor sort 
of entertainment. 

The things we shall look at are the 
problems confronting us. For some such 
problems, the students of adolescent read- 
ing have figured out solutions that this 
audience has known all along. Other 
solutions may be less familiar. So to pre- 
sent them clearly we shall revert to the 
catechism, but with a difference. Instead 
of following the question by the truth to 
be conveyed, the truth comes first, then 
the question. This method has the ad- 
vantage of avoiding suspense. The five 
truths to be announced have been gleaned 
from the Reader’s Digest, by means of 
what is mistakenly called research. 

And so we come to Truth Number 1: 
‘The best thing to take for a headache is 
Whiskey the night before.” ‘This answers 
aquestion already in your minds; namely, 
why must the look ahead at adolescent 
reading be so mournful? If you do not 
se how it answers the question, you have 
only to reflect that the results of research 
ae in violent conflict, like the chemical re- 
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Delivered before the School Libraries Section at the 
Fifty-fifth Annual Conference of the American Library 


actions producing headache. Most of us 
despair when we try to fit the pieces of 
evidence into a consistent pattern. Our 
distress becomes greater when we compare 
our mental pictures of what literature 
might do for adolescents with the situa- 
tion revealed by the evidence. Yet some 
things are worse than headaches, and the 
same whiskey has been known to produce 
both headaches and bright ideas. Would 
that the two were inseparable! 

Truth Number 2: “Women can keep 
a secret just as well as men, but generally 
it takes more of them to do it.” Among 
all the school librarians of my acquaintance 
there is not a single man. Hence I con- 
clude we have here a feminine majority, 
enough women in fact to keep secret the 
real status of reading among the present 
high school population a mystery for a 
long time to come. Otherwise male stu- 
dents should have discovered it long ago. 

This matter of the status of reading as 
a leisure activity is probably the most im- 
portant single problem we face. It in- 
volves nearly all the others. It shows the 
position of reading on the youngsters’ scale 
of recreational values. To say that the 
status of reading is high means that the 
readers in question would rather satisfy 
their curiosities by reading than other- 
wise—that is, they would rather read 
about some situation than actually meet 
the real situation, or see someone else meet 
it, or talk about it, or see it in motion 
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pictures, or hear about it over the radio. 
To say that the status of reading is low 
means that the adolescents in question 
seldom read about an interesting situation 
unless there is no other way of learning 
about it. It is a matter of real importance 
I think to know what the status of read- 
ing is before we wear ourselves out trying 
to make people read certain things. 


BuTLER STUDY 


The only answer familiar to me is an 
unpublished study by Miss Helen Butler 
of the Denver School of Librarianship. 
Her findings suggest (1) that recreational 
reading may have a very different status 
with different pupil groups, (2) that it is 
hard to raise or lower this status very 
much for the group as a whole, and (3) 
that for high school senior girls in Chi- 
cago, at least, recreational reading is a 
poor fourth to actual participation, con- 
versation, and motion pictures. Non- 
fiction books for this group are the least 
attractive means of learning about situa- 
tions of all the ten different means of 
communication compared. 

The implications of this study go very 
deep. They suggest that before we try to 
make every adolescent enjoy good books 
we estimate our chances of success. If we 
do, I think we are forced to admit they 
are slim. For Miss Butler’s study merely 
objectifies historical observations to the 
effect that serious readers in most times 
and places are a highly selected group. 
Their ratio to the population at large does 
not fluctuate widely. And the fact that 
today almost everyone reads the newspaper 
has very little to do with the possibilities 
of increasing the proportion of the popula- 
tion that is both able and willing to learn 
the truths of life through books sincerely 
written. 


Our demands upon the taxpayer are 
largely predicated upon the assumption 
that, by providing whatever reading 
matter the high school youngster can be 
induced to read, the school library cay 
teach him to improve himself through 
reading. Miss Butler’s findings challenge 
this assumption as applied to the high 
school girls she examined. It is possible 
that by concentrating upon the few who 
genuinely prefer good recreational read- 
ing to movies, we might accomplish more 
in the direction desired. If this were done, 
the school library would be on all fours 
with any other high school department, so 
far as purely recreational reading is con- 
cerned. The school library would for the 
first time have a clear cut aim of its own. 

Truth Number 3: “When Ely Culbert- 
son, the bridge expert, achieved his great 
success in England, the fact caused no sur- 
prise, since we have long known that Lon- 
don bridge is falling down.” This truth 
answers the question, “Why are school 
librarians so popular and so necessary?” 
They would undoubtedly be less of both 
were it not for the general testimony of 
college authorities that high school gradu- 
ates have largely foregone the spon- 
taneous use of books. The literary basis 
of American scholarship, if any, is falling 
down. 

In this case, the obvious reference is to 
a recent report by Alice Horsfall, assistant 
librarian of the Omaha Technical High 
School, to the Secondary School Commis- 
sion of the North Central Association, due 
to appear soon in the North Central 
Association Quarterly. Miss Horsfall 
divided the freshman classes at the Uni- 
versities of Chicago and Nebraska into 
two groups: those who had come from high 
schools with good school libraries and those 
who had not. She then compared the two 
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groups of freshmen to see how they 
jiffered in respect to the amount and char- 
ater of their reading. 


Wuere ScHoot Lisrary Scores 


She found, unfortunately for the pres- 
ent school library, no significant differences 
between the two groups as such. Abun- 
dant confirmation of the Butler study, 
however, appeared in differences among the 
elements of both groups combined. ‘That 
is to say the freshmen who were disposed 
to read were readers, whether they had 
enjoyed the opportunities of a library in 
their high schools or not. In respect to 
one such sub-group, namely the men fresh- 
men of low scholarship, the school library 
scores high, since low scholarship men from 
the high schools with good libraries did 
about three times as much free reading as 
the low scholarship men from the other 
high schools. The inference becomes still 
plainer that the school library is effective 
to the degree that it finds the genuine 
readers, those for whom the status of 
reading is high, and then discovers their 
lines of least resistance. But the question 
still remains whether to increase the 
amount of reading without improving its 
literary merit or maturity of thought is a 
desirable end in itself. 

Truth Number 4: “One man’s meat is 
another man’s hash—at least in some 
restaurants.” This answers the question 
as to whether children who read, whether 
in the school library or elsewhere, read the 
same sort of thing with equal relish. You 
all know of course that they do not. But 
this knowledge is not enough to suggest a 
diet that is both nourishing and palatable 
for each sex-grade group. Such diets are 
Prepared only by those who, like Miss 
Mildred Harrington in her 1931 thesis, 

have demonstrated not merely the fact but 
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the actual extent of variation in the reading 
preferences of different sex-grade groups. 
Of the heavy eaters, one child’s meat is 
another child’s ice cream, not merely in 
respect to subject matter but also in respect 
to authorship and type of publication. 


Wuart Stupies Prove 


So the evidence accumulates. The 
Butler study showing the group variations 
in disposition to read, the Horsfall study 
showing the group variations in response 
to reading facilities, the Harrington study 
showing the group variations in reading 
preferences, all combine to demonstrate the 
need for specific attention to minority 
groups within the school population. By 
this I mean to say that we cannot succeed 
if we try to please everybody. Only as we 
approach the perfect compromise between 
what is administratively feasible and what 
is the best book for each youngster do we 
meet our responsibility. This task in- 
volves continued research along the lines 
indicated and among the jungles in be- 
tween. One more truth remains: 

Truth Number 5: ‘Times came to be 
so bad that the hitch-hikers on the high- 
ways began asking for rides in either di- 
rection.” ‘This bears on the question, “In 
which direction do we want to go?” Is it 
fair to the taxpayer, in these years of 
grace, to make him pay three times for 
books that so many adolescents enjoy and 
profit by less than they enjoy and profit 
by the execrable motion pictures they see? 
Taxpayers whose youngsters attend private 
schools of course pay four times—first for 
the books they buy, and these should meet 
the criteria I have mentioned, if the par- 
ents know their offspring as they should; 
second for the private school library ; third 
for the public school libraries; and fourth 
for the public library, which in many cities 
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devotes well over half of its budget to 
serving the high school population. ‘The 
possibilities of dividing up the service 
among these competing agencies of book 
distribution are obvious and appealing. 
When to these we add the rental library 
and the various sources of magazines, 
which high school youth as such spend 
most of their leisure reading time upon, 
the possibilities become even greater. 

If we but knew what is read by each 
sex-grade group in typical localities and 
from what source it is obtained, we should 
have a point of departure. Starting from 
such a point, might we not make each 
agency responsible for supplying particular 
groups with some of the particular sorts 
of literature which they are known to 
read and which are also worth reading? 

The junior-senior high school popula- 
tion of Bloomington, Indiana (which may 
or may not be as typical as Muncie, alias 
Middletown), gets its leisure book read- 
ing 36 per cent from the public library, 
33 per cent from the school library, 20 
per cent from home, and 11 per cent from 
elsewhere—meaning friends, rental li- 
braries, and bookstores. These figures are 
actual counts over a six months’ period 
made by Miss Delpha Brock in her 
master’s thesis in 1932. On this show- 
ing the present hostilities between the 
school and the public library might be 
terminated by an intelligent division of 
labor, but only if, as, and when we have 
the necessary facts. 

So in conclusion there are many roads 
before us. We can, like Leacock’s horse- 
man, continue to ride in all directions at 
once, if our budgets and our professional 
consciences can stand the strain. Or like 
the hitch-hikers we can move in either of 
the two obvious directions—toward the 
goal of providing something for everybody 


or toward more appropriate books for the 
real readers, however few. Or again we 
can get our facts and achieve a planned 
economy. ‘The last is the most rational 
and the most difficult. It imposes upon 
the fact finders more work than they can 
hopefully attempt with their present 
numbers and present support. 

So the gist of what I have tried to say 
is that the present aims of high school |i- 
braries do not even now stand much 
chance of being realized. This applies 
both to the proportion of pupils obtaining 
any considerable amount of their free read- 
ing from the library and to the quality of 
the free reading they do. Second, it seems 
clear that present aims stand less chance 
of being realized if present budgets are 
still further reduced. Third, the most 
obvious means of securing better results 
with less money is to concentrate upon the 
few pupils who are disposed to read good 
books for fun. And, finally, genuine 
progress, whether funds be great or small, 
demands a planned economy which cannot 
be achieved until painstaking studies of the 
problems we have noticed become the 
favorite indoor sport of the school 
authorities concerned. 


sates 


If Battleships Are Scrapped 


Tue library must be in every commu- 
nity—not the miserable makeshift that 
most of our towns and villages now possess, 
but a library equipped with the expression 
of all the major interests of life. When we 
cease voting hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars for new battleships to carry on the 
incredible madnesses of the past, we shall 
doubtless be able to have such libraries 
everywhere throughout the land.” —Harty 
Allen Overstreet in A guide to civilized 
loafing. 
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Correlation of the Library with the 
Social Sciences 
By HELEN L. BUTLER 


Associate Professor, School of Librarianship, University of Denver 


NE of the most interesting changes 
in the elementary and secondary school 
world during the last ten or fifteen years 
has been the shift in emphasis from litera- 
ture to the social sciences. This change 
has included not only subject and content 
but the means of presenting the material 
as well. Taught earlier as four separate 
subjects—when included in the curriculum 
at all—the material is now presented as 
aunit, but a unit so important that it is 
frequently made the core of the entire cur- 
riculum, and the activities of the other 
subjects taught are frequently made to 
bear upon it. As a result there have been 
many references in recent educational 
literature to the practice of correlating 
subjects with the social studies, and we 
find various articles which recommend 
correlating the English or reading classes 
with the social sciences, and correlating 
the art or manual training classes with the 
social sciences, and, most frequently of all, 
in our own periodicals, correlating the li- 
brary with the social sciences. 

For the most part, such “correlation” is 
found to consist of supplying the litera- 
ture, art, arithmetic, or other classes with 
examples, problems, and discussion topics 
they need from the social science classes. 
In other cases, the term is loosely used to 
mean that the two departments are taking 
their illustrative material from the same 
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field, that is, that the social science class 
is studying transportation and the handi- 
craft class is making an Italian cart. 

Now the Standard Dictionary defines 
correlation as a “relation considered as 
connecting two or more persons or things 
in state or in operation, and either as 
matters of fact or as objects of thought.” 

Statisticians understand the term to 
mean the amount of correspondence which 
exists between two sets of variables, 
whether these be in the case of the cur- 
riculum objectives, content, methods of 
presentation, results, or all four. And to 
correlate two subjects would be to de- 
termine mathematically the extent of this 
relationship ; or, by extension, purposely to 
plan the curriculum so that the cor- 
respondence between the two subjects as 
to results, content, and presentation may 
be high. To make a gayly colored cart 
in the manual training class while the 
geography class is studying Italy, or prob- 
lems of transportation, is more accurately 
to relate the materials and activities of 
the two classes, not to correlate them. 
Purposely to teach the social studies and 
manual training in such fashion that both 
inculcate similar skills, knowledge, and 
traits is to correlate them. The school 
librarian who makes sure that her library 
collection contains the materials essential 
to the proper teaching of the social science 
classes, but makes no further use of them 
than to send them to those classrooms upon 
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the call from their teachers, or to dispense 
them to pupils sent to her with specific 
assignments has related the book collec- 
tion to the social science classes. But she 
can no more claim to have correlated it 
with that department than can the school 
storeroom which houses the textbooks, or 
the school bookstore which stocks the ma- 
terials ordered. 

If this distinction be accepted, it may 
very well follow that a relationship only is 
possible between the two departments, and 
that correlation as such is impossible, or, as 
a statistician would say, zero. A brief 
comparison of the objectives, contents, 
presentation, and results achieved by the 
two departments should clear this. 


CoMPARISON OF OBJECTIVES 


Dr. M. M. Reed and Miss L. E. Wright 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
state in their Beginnings of the social 
sciences that the purpose of these studies is 
to give children a knowledge of the laws 
which individuals must obey, of the need 
for such laws, of peoples and their en- 
vironments, of the change in customs, 
institutions, industries, modes of transporta- 
tion, and standards of living. In the 
Course of study monograph: social sciences, 
published by the Denver Public Schools, 
this is put more simply, ““To teach people 
how to get along together.” How closely 
this coincides with the school library’s 
aims is seen by reference to the seven ob- 
jectives outlined by Lucile F. Fargo in her 
Library in the school. The fourth of these 
reads, ““To share with other departments 
of the school responsibility for fruitful 
social training.” The accompanying text 
explains that this refers to concepts and 
practices which involve “right civic re- 
lations, worthy home membership, and the 
development of ethical character.” The 
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correspondence between library and clas. 
room objectives is thus observed to be very 
close. 

Whether the social studies are thought 
of as separate units to be taught as his 
tory, geography, civics, and economics, or 
whether these are treated as history, 
geography, civics, and economics, or 
whether these are treated as a whole, the 
necessary information about them has al- 
ready been collected into books. Most 
teachers in preparing their lesson plans 
have recourse to books for the needful 
material—few are able to draw upon their 
own experience freely enough to dispense 
with printed materials entirely. The li- 
brary feels a definite responsibility for col- 
lecting this material on the child’s level, 
material which will tell him how we and 
our neighbors are fed, sheltered, trans- 
ported, and governed. Effie L. Power 
observes in her Library service for chil- 
dren, “To meet this growing interest 
among children (that is, in the ‘fine art of 
living together’) the children’s librarian 
will build up the collection of books classed 
as civics on a liberal basis and will supple- 
ment them with . . . collections of related 
books from fiction, travel, biography, his- 
tory, and useful arts classes. . . . Books on 
history and civics tie up with books on 
travel which portray country background 
and modes of living.” And Miss Fargo’s 
fifth objective is, “To foster informational 
reading as a life habit.” So that on the 
score of content, as well as objectives, 4 
high correlation might be possible. 


SoctaL ScrENcES STRESS ACTION 


The manner of presenting the informa- 
tion, however, shows a wide divergence 
in practice between library methods and 
classroom methods. ‘The social science 
class emphasizes action while the library 
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depends upon reading, which is the antith- 
wis of action. Mr. Howard Wilson in 
“Things to Do’ in the Social Science 
Classroom,” printed in the Historical Out- 
look, May, 1929, listed fifty-five social 
gience activities grouped according to 
type as visual, aural, oral, writing, draw- 
ing, manual, general and meditative, of 
which only four concerned reading. Of a 
list of forty-six activities made for the 
sme purpose by H. P. Harding and 
others of a university group, and pub- 
lished in the October, 1930, issue of Edu- 
cational Method under the title, “Social 
Studies Laboratory for Grades Four, Five, 
and Six,” only five were reading. With 
the lowest grades where the mechanics of 
reading is not yet mastered, the book plays 
an even smaller part and its use is, in 
fact, discouraged. Patty Smith Hill, in 
the introduction to Beginnings of the social 
sciences, declares: 


Unfortunately, educators tend to pin little 
children down to the printed page as early 
in life as possible.... “Before Books” much 
can be learned which will illuminate the 
printed page later on. When the “world 
isso full of a number of things” which every- 
day experience in observing children proves 
they are striving to know and understand, 
the pedagogue’s mania for putting them at 
books at the very earliest possible moment 
seems to give evidence of the blindness of 
teachers to little children’s needs. 


Observation, discussion, direct contact, 
and experience, rather, carry the informa- 
tional burden at this age. 

In the upper grades where reading is 
tied upon not only to provide informa- 
tion but to check the relative trustworthi- 
ness of the information as well, it is still 
a second-hand method of acquiring in- 
formation, neither so pleasurable nor so 
vivid as the other means employed. 

various activities of the classroom 
ale, moreover, codperative activities, 
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group participation being distinctly en- 
couraged to the extent of becoming a major 
objective. Reading is a solitary, non- 
social act, the performance of which is 
antithetical to codperative action, even 
though the results of the reading be ap- 
plied toward informing the group. So far 
as presentation goes, then, the library is at 
a disadvantage, and the coefficient of cor- 
relation between the classroom and the 
library program for the social sciences 
would probably approach zero. 

When we attempt to correlate the re- 
sults from the two programs we are at a 
loss for a point at which to make a com- 
parison, since so far as is known to this 
writer no study has attempted to check 
the amount and quality of the information 
mastered by library users, apart from that 
initiated by formal classroom instruction. 
We can, however, safely infer that the 
amount has not been great if we accept 
the estimate of one of the foremost chil- 
dren’s librarians of the country, namely, 
that school assignments are responsible for 
about 95 per cent of the non-fiction circu- 
lation of children’s rooms in public libra- 
ries. There is no reason to suppose that the 
school library initiates, independently, any 
greater amount. Plainly, then, the part 
the remaining 5 per cent might play in 
instructing in the social studies would be 
very small indeed, because if books are not 
read they cannot impart information. 
Here, again, the correlation would be in 
the neighborhood of zero. 


Liprary’s PROVINCE QUERIED 


We have, then, two school departments 
whose aims and subject content would be 
expected to show a relatively high degree 
of correlation in a progressive institution, 
but whose methods and results show little 
correspondence. There are still many li- 
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brarians, of course, who do not feel that 
it is the province of the library to instruct, 
who maintain that the library’s sole re- 
sponsibility is to acquire and make avail- 
able the materials of information. Library 
patrons, whether adult or juvenile, may 
use these at their will. Other librarians 
feel that the library has fulfilled its obli- 
gations if it makes available the materials 
of formal instruction and so aids the 
teacher who has the responsibility of mak- 
ing these materials known to her pupils. 
These librarians ask why the library should 
encroach upon a job much better per- 
formed by the teacher, particularly when 
the library labors under the disadvantages 
enumerated in the foregoing. 

In answer, progressive librarians call 
attention to the need, made more pressing 
than ever before by the present economic 
crisis, for the library to justify its existence 
and its continued demand upon public 
funds. For this reason, and because these 
librarians feel that the library has a genu- 
ine contribution to make, great stress has 
recently been put upon the library’s part 
in adult education and assurances have 
been made that by means of the books on 
the library shelves it is possible to continue 
one’s education without paying tuition or 
enrolling in a class. Complete achieve- 
ment has not followed the assurances, how- 
ever, and it is a matter of conjecture to 
what extent this lack of success is due to 
apathy on the part of a large group of 
citizens and to what extent it is due to 
these individuals’ inability to acquire in- 
formation independently. 


EscAPE FROM ROUTINE 


At one time these people did want to 
know. One of the outstanding char- 
acteristics of childhood is its curiosity, that 
urge to know the what and who and why 


of life. Unfortunately, childhood Curiosity 
is soon blunted, partly by the fact that the 
adults to whom the questions are addressed 
often do not know the answers, and partly 
by the fact that the questioners are early 
pressed into the mold of formal education. 
The routine there makes them so reliant 
upon formal procedure that they are later 
disinterested in seeking out information of 
and by themselves. It was to counteract 
this tendency that Ernest H. Wilkins, 
president of Oberlin College, recom- 
mended that at least one field should be 
covered by college students through pri- 
vate reading. He suggested that such 
reading should be regarded by the college 
as equivalent to course-taking, and for 
practical purposes that it be duly tested and 
credited. President Wilkins based his 
theory on the more generally accepted one 
that the formation of a habit of acquiring 
knowledge through the independent use 
of books is one of the central purposes of 
the college. If this is true on the college 
level, it is also true on the elementary 
school level, and practice in this independ- 
ent use should begin at that level. 


Booxs Meret Keen CompPEtIrTION 


Additional reasons for associating the 
library in the child’s mind with satisfactory 
answers to the questions which puzzle him, 
and for creating the library habit early, 
are familiar to all librarians. Two may 
be mentioned here. The facts that the 
child learns in school concerning his 
neighbor and himself may no longer be 
true when he has left school. The oppor- 
tunities for group activity and teacher 
leadership will even more probably be 
lacking. There remains reading. But un- 
less the habit of books has been acquired 
during childhood it is not likely to be 
formed during maturity. Books are te 
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ceiving keener and keener competition from 
yarious forms of commercialized amuse- 
ment, and an increase in the number and 
attractiveness of these competing forces 
may be expected as the child grows older. 

The query may arise at this point why 
the social sciences should be asked to carry 
the responsibility. The literature classes 
have already established a library tradi- 
tion, and the popularity of the simple story 
and fairy tale in the lower grades is well 
known. It would be regrettable if the 
aesthetic and recreational functions of tHe 
library were disturbed, but it must be 
acknowledged that the recent debates 
among librarians as to the relative im- 
portance that fiction shall be allowed to 
assume in the library collection indicate 
some concern that in the past it has been 
allowed to assume too much importance. 
The social studies make a good introduc- 
tion to non-fiction, and, since they are 
more inclusive than any other non-fiction 
group, the chance of their containing some- 
thing of interest for all types of readers 
is greater than would be the case with a 
less inclusive group. They cover the sub- 
jects of great contemporary interest to chil- 
dren because they are for the most part 
answers to their what, how, and why. 
That this interest does not fade with ma- 
turity is proved by the returns from the 
Waples and Tyler study, What people 
want to read about, one of the two subjects 
of interest to all groups of people being 
international attitudes and problems. 
Four-fifths of the topics preferred by all 
groups of men, and one-half of the topics 
preferred by all groups of women related 
to the social sciences. More than any 
other group, these seem necessary for con- 
temporary civic enlightenment in an un- 
stable world where institutions and eco- 
nomic conditions change yearly. 


Waite Interest Is Hic 

In actual practice, what would be the 
program of the school librarian who wished 
to correlate her work with that of the 
social science classes? First, she would 
make sure that she had in her collection 
books which she could honestly assure the 
children contained information of interest 
and of value to them. Next, she would 


* probably cast about for devices to motivate 


the reading of the books. And if she imi- 
tated successful teachers, as well she might, 
she would use incidents from the children’s 
daily lives—objects familiar to them— 
items of food, clothing, shelter, and trans- 
portation, both like and unlike those with 
which the children were familiar. These 
are the topics nearest to the child and are 
those about which he is first curious, since 
they touch his own life. She would also 
make use of the topics of national concern 
which he is likely to hear discussed by mem- 
bers of his family—topics headlined in 
newspapers which may change his own 
civic conditions. Naturally, such topics 
are of interest only in the upper grades, 
since before that time the child is still too 
egocentric to be interested in anything 
which does not immediately concern him- 
self or his home. Above all, she would use 
the topics which are being developed in 
various classrooms, seizing the opportunity 
while interest is high to indicate those 
library books and materials which amplify 
and clarify the discussion of the classroom 
or the statements in the textbook. 


AWAKEN EacERNEsSS “To Know” 


Having made her choice of the books 
to be advertised and the topics by which 
to do it, the next step is to create oppor- 
tunities for doing it. The children come 
to her in groups on one or two occasions, 
and singly at other times. During the 
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library hour when platoon schools schedule 
whole classes for library visits, she can 
introduce her books to the whole group, 
an economy measure comparable to that of 
the teacher’s, and potentially only less 
effective than the teacher’s because library 
hours must not be devoted solely to the 
social studies. The alternative opportu- 
nity for introducing books to the group 
comes with the story hour which some 
schools and most children’s rooms of pub- 
lic libraries still observe. It is true that 
the story hour is traditionally reserved for 
tales of fancy, but it is also true that some 
librarians have begun to question the con- 
tinuance of such a story hour program be- 
cause it cannot be proved to lead to books. 
It is likewise true that librarians have 
found it much easier to hold the attention 
of a group with a fairy tale than with a 
realistic story or description of an indus- 
trial process. This may be partly due to 
the fact that the story tells itself without 
a great deal of help from the storyteller, 
and because the appeal of the informa- 
tional item is governed by its coinciding 
with the moment when the child’s interest 
in knowing it is high. A successful teacher, 
for example, can hold a group intent while 
she explains a process or principle, because 
she has prepared the way by awakening 
the child’s eagerness to know, and by giv- 
ing him some reason to want to know. 
The librarian cannot be equally successful 
unless she, too, first creates a desire to hear 
about her books. 


TIMELY EXHIBITS 


The story hour will not attract all the 
child users of the library, and the library 
hour must be divided among other library 
activities. For both reasons, the best re- 
sults may be expected to come from timely 
exhibits and posters planned to attract 


individual children. This does not mean 
miscellaneous exhibits of unrelated books, 
nor massed exhibits of many books, nor 
yet dead exhibits of books alone. It means 
pointed references to specific information 
in one, two, or three books open to the 
exact page whereon that information js 
given, on a specific topic which is of cur. 
rent interest. For example, the poster 
above the shelf or table may read: “On 
November 5, your father and mother will 
vote for a new president of the United 
States. Do you know what the president 
does? Do you know how he is chosen?” 
On the shelf or table below will be a 
simple civics book, open to the page which 
describes the presidential election. And 
beside it may be another, open to the page 
where the executive’s duties and responsi- 
bilities are enumerated. To make the con- 
nection unmistakable there may even be a 
tape running from the questions to their 
answers. ‘There will undoubtedly be a 
picture on the poster of the candidates or 
perhaps of the White House. 


Events Come ALIVE 


Or, another poster may carry a cut of 
Charles and Anne Lindbergh with the 
caption: “Lindy and Anne visit Lapland 
in their latest flight. They probably did 
this (with tape running to the page of 
one or two books) and saw this (another 
tape).” All the books owned by the library 
are not on that table by any means, since 
the purpose of the exhibit is to pull out 
from the bewildering hundreds in the room 
that single volume in which the child's 
temporary interest lies. 

Or, it is probable that the books on 
food and clothing stand unread on the 
shelves. The librarian, therefore, prepares 
her poster in a fashion similar to this: 
“The orange you ate for breakfast may 
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have come from (and the tape calls atten- 
tion to the page in How we are fed which 
tells about orange growing).” Two days 
later another cardboard goes up with the 
question: “Have you a new dress? Its 
frst owner was either (picture of a white 
woolly sheep) or (picture of a squirming 
dlkworm) or (picture of a cotton plant).” 
Below the poster the books which give 
thestory of clothing are displayed. 

Much the same result could be obtained 
by personal suggestion in conversation with 
individual children, but it is a more ex- 
pensive procedure because fewer children 
can be drawn into conversation than can 
be caught by a poster, and the librarian’s 
conversational attempt may be open to the 
suspicion that she is actually trying to in- 
form the children she stops. The imper- 
sonal poster leaves the child unembarrassed 
if he really does not care where his orange 
came from or who wore his clothing first, 
and he is not made reluctant to return to 
the library another time because he had to 
break away from an earnest librarian on 
an earlier occasion. 

There is nothing new in the idea of ad- 
vertising the books in the library, and even 
less in the idea of tying them to current 
interests. What is not so common is the 
planning of an extended program, clearly 
worked out with the aim of calling atten- 
tion to specific titles at various grade levels 
over the entire year. Like any other 
teacher, the librarian in carrying out this 
plan looks ahead to see what timely events 
she can count on to make her subjects 
teal and interesting, and how she can relate 
them to other classes in the school. More 
fexible than those of other instructors, her 
plan can be temporarily discarded when 
an unexpected event promises good returns. 
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ConcCRETENESS TEASES CHILD’s 
CuRIOSITY 

Three conditions will play a large part 
in the success of her program. It is im- 
perative that she have a good working 
collection of books, whose contents she 
knows intimately, so that she may make 
exact references to them. Her library room 
must be a pleasant place to which the child 
enjoys coming, and in which he really ob- 
tains satisfactory answers to the questions 
which puzzle him. And, lastly, the librarian 
must be able to exercise considerable inge- 
nuity in making a childlike connection be- 
tween her books and the child’s life, so that 
the acquisition of the information in her 
books is wholly desirable. She must be 
able to tease his curiosity and arouse his 
imagination, by the concreteness, the real- 
ness, and the simplicity of the tie-up she 
makes. Abstractions will not accomplish 
it, nor generalizations. No labeling of 
volumes as “Good Books” or as “Books 
You Will Enjoy” will do it. It is the 
identification of a definite book with a 
definite topic which definitely interests a 
definite child. 

The process may mean drawing upon 
more of the child psychology which the 
librarian studied in college than she has 
heretofore used, and it may even be neces- 
sary for her to engage in earnest study of 
current phases of educational method. 
Both could be a real benefit to her library. 
In return we may expect a prolonged inter- 
est in the library, one which will hold over 
into post-school years. And we can safely 
promise a much greater correlation in the 
results obtained by the library and the 
social sciences in their mutual effort to in- 
form children on the business of living 
happily together. 
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“Louisa” Wins Newbery Award 


By SIRI ANDREWS 
Chairman, A. L. A. Section for Library Work with Children 


Even year since 1922 the Newbery 
Medal has been awarded to the author of 
the most distinguished book for children 
for the year. This award was suggested by 
Frederic G. Melcher, editor of the Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly, who wished in this way to 
encourage people of exceptional literary 
and creative ability to write for children, 
and the medal each year is Mr. Melcher’s 
gift. The committee which selects the book 
for the award is made up of the chairman, 
ex-chairman, and officers of the Section for 
Library Work with Children, the members 
of the section’s Book Evaluation Com- 
mittee, the chairmen of the Book Produc- 
tion and the Professional Training com- 
mittees, and three section members at 
large elected each year at the annual con- 
ference. 

During these years the award has 
focused attention on books notable for their 
literary style, their originality of concep- 
tion, or their beauty of thought. There 
has been a good deal of variety in subject 
matter and in point of view, in background 
and in feeling among these books, which 
have included fairy and folk tales, ad- 
venture stories, and history. 

This year, for the first time, the award 
has been given to a book of biography— 
The story of the author of Little wo- 
men: Invincible Louisa, by Cornelia 
Meigs. 

The award has a rather special signifi- 
cance. In the first place, it expresses the 
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gratitude of children’s librarians in gen. 
eral to an author who has already added 
richly to our books for children. Miss 
Meigs published her first book, Kingdom 
of the winding road, in 1915. She has 
continued to write ever since, producing a 
number of historical stories of different 
phases of American history, stories for 
younger children, and delightful plays. 
Her work has been excellent, her style 
vigorous yet dignified, her _ settings 
and point of view always fresh and 
new. 

But Invincible Louisa has a quality all 
its own. It has a warmth and beauty of 
style, inspired by Miss Meigs’ admiration 
for the dauntless Louisa May Alcott, 
which is charming; it has sympathy and 
understanding not only for Louisa but for 
Bronson Alcott and his courageous wife, 
a sympathy which brings the family group 
to life, troubled, loving, complete. The 
sincerity and earnestness of Miss Alcott 
have become the life of the book; one feels 
a spiritual kinship between the two which 
makes a biography of Miss Alcott by Miss 
Meigs a completely satisfying thing. 

In the second place, this award recog- 
nizes the value of biography which pre- 
sents to boys and girls a glowing portrait 
of real and admirable people. And, in- 
cidentally, Invincible Louisa gives us 4 
fresh view of one of the most widely known 
and read of all American writers for chil- 
dren. 
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More Than 1,000 New Members 


N ACTIVE Membership Com- 
mittee, headed by Ida F. Wright, has en- 
rolled 1,222 new members in the Ameri- 
can Library Association in slightly more 
than eight months, according to the June 
report of Cora M. Beatty, chief of the 
Department of Membership Organization 
and Information. Even more significant, 
the number of unpaid memberships this 
year is 1,500 less than last year at the same 
time. The total membership on June 1 
was 10,305, excluding those who have not 
paid their 1934 dues. Approximately 2,200 
still have their dues to pay. 

New York State tops the list of new 
members with 161 since November first. 
Illinois comes second with 61, and Michi- 
gan third with 44. Eighty new members 
are Canadians. 

A table showing new members by states, 
provinces, and in foreign countries from 
November 1, 1933, to June 1, 1934—one 
month short of the full report—shows: 


Alabama 5 
Arizona 0 
Arkansas 3 
California 34 
Colorado 18 
Connecticut 15 
Delaware 8 
District of Columbia 31 
Florida 5 
Georgia 4 
Idaho oO 
Illinois 61 
Indiana II 
lowa II 
Kansas 7 
Kentucky I 
Louisiana 13 

aine 12 
Maryland 21 


Sv 


Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
Total 
U.8. Possessions 
Alaska 
Hawaii 
Canada 
Alberta 
British Columbia 
Manitoba 
New Brunswick 
Nova Scotia 
Ontario 
Prince Edward Island 
Quebec 


Saskatchewan 


Total 


Foreign 


Grand Total 


18 
31 
16 


12 


22 


161 
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The Youth Problem and Books 


IBRARY service should be more 
widely extended in the opinion of educa- 
tional leaders who attended the National 
Conference on Youth Problems called by 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion George F. Zook, June 1 and 2, in 
Washington, to formulate a program to 
help in the solution of youth problems. 
A planned state system to make books 
available to all rural communities as well 
as to towns should be inaugurated, accord- 
ing to the conference report, and readers’ 
advisory service in libraries should be ex- 
tended. Gratia A. Countryman, pres- 
ident of the American Library Associa- 
tion, participated in the conference as a 
representative of libraries at the request 
of Commissioner Zook. 

To bridge the widening gap between 
completion of school and employment was 
the point on which discussion centered, 
not only because existing organizations 
are quite largely directed to the problems 
of age groups below sixteen, but because of 
the plight of millions of young men and 
women from sixteen to twenty-five years 
of age who are at present out of school and 
out of work. “A hopeless, despairing 
generation of youth,” the conference re- 
ported, “is a threat to national develop- 
ment. The welfare of youth deserves a 
place in all plans of social reconstruction.” 

Chief among the proposals made for a 
youth program was that a spirit of self- 
help and youth responsibility should dom- 
inate. A variety of enterprises should be 
carried on to make possible the fuller par- 
ticipation of young people in community 
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and civic life. Seasonal pressure agricul- 
tural activities; emergency aid in control 
of fire, flood, or pestilence ; sanitary meas- 
ures such as draining of swamps, eradica- 
tion of plant, animal, or insect pests; civic 
beautification ; development of recreational 
facilities; attendance upon sessions of ju- 
dicial, legislative, and other deliberative 
bodies ; inspection of hospitals and prisons, 
are activities which it was suggested might 
be codrdinated with existing educational 
agencies if a broadened curriculum, based 
on individual needs and interests, and de- 
veloped in terms of desirable activities in 
which young people are engaged or inter- 
ested, were worked out. 

If it is desired to prolong the period 
of education beyond the number of years 
for which parents can afford to pay, stu- 
dents should receive a subsistence wage in 
the later years of education for pursuing 
an approved program. ‘The conference 
made this suggestion on the assumption 
that young people, through their participa- 
tion in active community life and through 
further preparation for greater social, 
economic, and civic helpfulness, are per- 
forming a service to the state which should 
be subsidized just as is military training. 

A simple system of cumulative personal 
records for every boy and girl through the 
school period was designated as a responsi- 
bility which communities should inaugu- 
rate so as to provide a basis for wise coun- 
sel to youth about schools, general social 
conditions, occupations, and recreational 
facilities. The service of a non-commercial 

(Continued on page 422) 
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Dr. Thorndike Heads AAAE 


| Low far the library and other 


agencies in the field of adult education 
should go in the matter of “indoctrinating 
the public with culture, recreation, and 
att appreciation” was a lively subject for 
discussion at the recent American Associa- 
tin for Adult Education meeting in 
Washington, according to auditors from 
the American Library Association. A 
panel headed by Lyman Bryson, leader 
of the Des Moines Public Forums, and 
including Carl H. Milam, secretary of the 
American Library Association, contended 
that the objective of such agencies as li- 
braries, museums, music and recreational 
centers should not be propagandizing for 
aparticular point of view, but for a wider 
and more intelligent use of the services 
available. Important obligations of the 
agencies in question were declared to be: 
(1) widening the field of selection and 
teaching people to choose well, and (2) 
recognizing enjoyment as an essential in 
education as well as in recreation. 

Jennie M. Flexner, readers’ adviser of 
the New York Public Library, presided at 
a section meeting of the conference at 
which William S. Gray, of the Depart- 
ment of Education, University of Chi- 
cago, and Douglas Waples, of the Gradu- 
ate Library School, discussed experiments 
inanalyzing the reading of adults. 

Public librarians and other educators do 
much to make studies of reading interests 
possible, declared Dr. Waples, but show 
litle disposition to use them after they are 
made, The assumption of these educators 
that reading supplies a community with 


more authentic information on social is- 
sues than it finds elsewhere is almost en- 
tirely contrary to fact, in his opinion. 

A liberal estimate of such reading in a 
typical American city, if we subtract 
school and college students, would perhaps 
not exceed 2 per cent of the total reading 
done, he observed. Even within the pub- 
lic library clientele, the figure would 
probably fall well below 5 per cent. When 
one considers that most of what is read on 
matters of social policy is deliberately 
partisan, if not cleverly deceitful, he con- 
cluded, the educator has much to think 
about if he would divert reading to so- 
cially useful ends. 

Greater interest in science on the part 
of the adult public is a noticeable trend, 
according to Benjamin C. Gruenberg, as- 
sociate in science of the American Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education, one of the 
speakers at the Washington meeting. In- 
crease in the circulation of popular science 
magazines and in the number of scientific 
articles in magazines and newspapers are 
all evidence of this tendency. 

The organized instruction of adults in 
the field of the natural sciences, on the 
other hand, does not seem to keep pace 
with the relative amount of science in- 
struction in the high schools and colleges, 
voluntary classes giving only about one- 
half of the students’ time to science which 
high schools devote, and only about one- 
third of the time given by colleges. 

Keeping up with science is a problem 
by no means restricted to the “under- 
privileged,” pointed out Dr. Gruenberg, 
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suggesting that large numbers of high 
school and college graduates would appre- 
ciate assistance in this field. 

The general tendency among those who 
have given thought to the place of science 
in adult education, according to Dr. 
Gruenberg, is: 


To value increasingly the hobby interest 
or the personal curiosity motive; 

To lay more emphasis upon interpretation 
rather than information; 

To demand more participation or activity 
on the part of the “learners,” as against 
purely verbal instruction; and 

To attach increasing importance to cul- 
tural outlook and the development of appre- 
ciations, and to consideration of the social 
implications of the domination of science in 
our lives. 


More than forty librarians attended the 
Washington conference at which approxi- 
mately three hundred and fifty people 
were registered. A rather remarkable 
growth in local adult education councils 
was brought to light in various meetings, 
together with the fact that libraries and 
librarians had played a prominent part in 
the formation of many of these councils. 

Dr. Edward L. Thorndike was elected 
president of the association. 


FINI 


Unemployment List 


UnempioyMent and relief docu- 
ments, a bibliography of source materials 
compiled under the direction of A. F. 
Kuhlman, chairman of the A. L. A. 
Public Documents Committee, has just 
been published by the Public Administra- 
tion Service, Chicago, for the American 
Public Welfare Association. The Docu- 
ment Section of the University of Chicago 
Libraries assisted with the work. 

The list consists primarily of official 
governmental publications and special re- 
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search reports which are not copyrighted 
and not issued by trade publishers. It 
begins with 1929, and thus covers the 
period of the depression, up to April 1, 
1934. The price is thirty-five cents, 


Kiwanians Aid Libraries 


Kiwanis clubs in fifty-four cities jn 
the United States have aided libraries dur. 
ing the last year, according to the pub- 
lished report, Kiwanis activities, 1933, re 
cently received at A. L. A. Headquar. 
ters. 

In addition to advocating bond issues 
and assessments for new and branch |i- 
braries, Kiwanians furnished library funds, 
purchased children’s books, developed 
rural, county, rolling, and high school li- 
braries, conducted book weeks, and secured 
books for prisons and other institutions. 


Progress in Newspaper List 


Curcaco entries for the union list of 
newspaper files now being compiled have 
been completed under the direction of 
A. F. Kuhlman, according to a report 
from Winifred Gregory, editor of the list. 
Because of the extensive work to be done 
in Illinois, the state was divided into three 
parts: Mr. Kuhlman being responsible for 
the Chicago district, Paul M. Angle for 
the Springfield district, and Phineas L. 
Windsor, state chairman for the remainder 
of the state. 

In Massachusetts, according to Miss 
Gregory, Edward H. Redstone is assuming 
responsibility for listing state newspaper 
files in place of Milton E. Lord. 

As reported in the April Bulletin, edit- 
ing of the list is being carried on at the Li- 
brary of Congress under the auspices of the 
Bibliographical Society, with funds from 
the Rockefeller Foundation. 
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Citizens’ Councils in Action 


R. CITIZEN Leaves the Grand- 
sand,” a discussion of citizens’ councils 
at the sixty-first annual meeting of the 
National Conference of Social Work in 
Kansas City, May 20 to 26, was led by 
Lee F. Hanmer, director of the Depart- 
ment of Recreation of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, and Carl H. Milam, secre- 
tary of the American Library Association. 
“Constructive Economy in Government” 
was the general topic of this session of the 
Committee on Citizens’ Councils of the 
National Municipal League, one of sev- 
enteen special groups which held meetings 
during the social work conference. 

Communities in thirty-three states now 
have organized citizens’ councils which 
are actively engaged in constructive pro- 
grams to clarify and mobilize public opin- 
ion to the end that present demands for 
reduction of public expenditures may pro- 
duce actual, permanent improvements in 
local and state governmental organization, 
the tax system, and the services rendered 
by public and semi-public agencies. 

Among councils recently reported are 
those in Davenport, Iowa; Topeka, Kan- 
ss; Danville, Kentucky; Boston, Massa- 
chusetts; Kalamazoo, Michigan; Schenec- 
taly, New York; and Danville, Virginia. 

In New York City the citizens’ council, 
tilled the Civic Conference, is concen- 
trating at present on making recommenda- 
tions for revision of the New York City 
tharter. Among the proposals already 
adopted are the recommendations that a 
single-house council replace the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment and the 


Board of Aldermen, that this council be 
elected by proportional representation, and 
that a city manager be appointed by the 
council as administrative head of the city. 

A series of state conferences of repre- 
sentatives of citizens’ councils are being 
held to help local citizens’ councils in 
New York State with their problems. 
The most recent one, held June 10, was 
on the subject of taxation and dealt with 
the relief of real estate, assessment and 
equalization, tax limitation, cutting local 
taxes, tax collection, tax examination, and 
the citizen’s role in tax questions. 

Special aid to communities in Michigan 
which wish to form citizens’ councils is 
being given by Harold D. Smith, director 
of the Michigan Municipal League in 
Ann Arbor, and P. P. Womer, of Topeka, 
is assisting communities in Kansas. Pro- 
fessor Joseph P. Harris is continuing his 
assistance in the state of Washington. 


AN 
Warning! 


A warning has been sent to A. L. A. 
Headquarters by C. O. Howard, librarian 
of the Y. M. C. A. at Washington, D. C., 
that a young man posing as a represent- 
ative of the A. L. A. Bulletin defrauded 
him by presenting a check afterwards re- 
turned by the Central Trust Company of 
Rochester, New York, marked “No ac- 
count.” The man, who gave his name as 
Allan MacCready, is described as good 
looking, florid complexion, brown hair, 
gray eyes, and weighing about one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds. 
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A. L. A. Officers Elected 


Cuarwes H. Compton, assistant li- 
brarian of the St. Louis Public Library, 
was elected President of the American 
Library Association for 1934-35, accord- 
ing to the announcement made at the last 
general session of the Montreal confer- 
ence. Mr. Compton’s most conspicuous 
services to the association have perhaps been 
given as chairman of the first Committee 
on A. L. A. Activities and as chairman of 
the Committee on Salaries and Employ- 
ment. His keen interest in such other 
fields as publicity, publications, and state- 
wide library service, however, give him an 
exceptionally broad background for his 
presidential administration. 


Other new officers of the A. L. A. are: 


First vice president, Mildred H. Pope, 
State Library, Olympia, Washington. 

Second vice president, James Thayer 
Gerould, Princeton University Library, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 

Treasurer, Matthew S. Dudgeon, Public 
Library, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Trustee of Endowment Funds, Eugene 
M. Stevens, Federal Reserve Bank, Chicago. 

Members elected to the Executive Board 
are: Carl L. Cannon, Yale University Li- 
brary, New Haven, Connecticut; Louise 
Prouty, Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio; 
and—to fill the vacancy caused by the elec- 
tion of Miss Countryman—Ida F. Wright, 
Public Library, Evanston, Illinois. 

New Council members are: Louis J. 
Bailey, State Library, Indianapolis, Indiana; 
Mrs. Mary Duncan Carter, McGill Uni- 
versity Library School, Montreal, Canada; 
Rudolph H. Gijelsness, University of Ari- 
zona Library, Tucson; M. Louise Hunt, 
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Public Library, Racine, Wisconsin; and 
Althea H. Warren, Public Library, Los 
Angeles. 


Action taken by the Council at Mon- 
treal and other highlights of the conference 
will be reported in the August Bulletin, 


Books, Ideas, and Inquiring 
Minds 


No American pioneers who stood 
with axes and rifles along the fringe of the 
unconquered wilderness ever faced an ad- 
venture more thrilling than that which 
calls to us today as we stand with books, 
ideas, and inquiring minds along the 
frontier of the vast possibilities of our yet 
unmastered civilization.” 

This statement, quoted from an address 
by Frank P. Graham, president of the 
University of North Carolina, sounds the 
keynote for “Books, Ideas, and Inquiring 
Minds,” the eleventh number of Leads, 
which has just been issued by the A. L. A. 
Publicity Committee. 

This sixty-four page news letter is a 
concrete record of the variety of ways in 
which libraries have proved their right to 
such indorsement as was given recently in 
A guide to civilized loafing by Harty 
Allen Overstreet, who sees in the public 
library the ultimate democracy, an instru- 
ment whereby it is possible for any indi- 
vidual, wherever he is, to “open the doors 
of the world to his interests.” 

All sections of the United States have 
reported an increased use of public li 
braries during the last few years. What 
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people are reading and why is told in the 
glection from thousands of “human inter- 
ststories” behind library statistics which 
incorporated in this issue of Leads. 
What a creative force reading may be is 
suggested in the ten subheads under which 
the material is grouped : 

“When a Job is at Stake,” “In Pursuit 
of Ideas,” “Widening Horizons,” “The 
leisure Time College,” “First Aid to the 
Homemaker,” “Riding a Hobby,” “Paging 
Omniscience,” “The Power of Print,” 
“When Reading Is a Godsend,” and “Sig- 
sifcant Facts and Figures.” 

“Books, Ideas, and Inquiring Minds” 
has been designed as a source on which 
librarians may draw in telling boards of 
trustees and other taxpayers of the count- 
les services which the library has been 
rendering in the face of new and extraor- 
dinaty demands and the peril to such serv- 
ices of further reduction in budgets. 

Single copies of Leads, No. 11 may be 
secured for $.50 each from A. L. A. Head- 
quarters, 520 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. 


Leads No. 7 Revised 


Posrers, Publicity Aids, and Dec- 
oative Material,” Leads, No. 7, based 
primarily on information contained in an 
utile on “Decorative Material for the 
library,” by Marjorie F. Potter, of the 
Albany Public Library in the February, 
132, Wilson Bulletin, has just been re- 
vsed. The revision was made under the 
diction of Velma R. Shaffer, assistant in 
charge of libraries in the public schools of 
Gay, Indiana, a representative of school 
libraries as well as of the Publicity Com- 
mittee. Revision has consisted in check- 
ig all entries in the first edition to elimi- 
lite items now out of print, and adding 
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numerous entries, of interest to school as 
well as public librarians, found in library 
and educational periodicals and the Wilson 
Vertical File since the earlier edition was 
issued in June, 1932. Miss Shaffer was 
assisted by two members of the Publicity 
Committee, Mabel C. True of the De- 
troit Public Library and Mildred Peter- 
son, of Nashua, New Hampshire. 

Single copies of Leads, No. 7, may be 
obtained for $.35 each; 5 copies $1; 10, 
$1.75; 25, $3.50, from A. L. A. Head- 
quarters. 


Confer Honorary Degree 


Tue honorary degree of doctor of 
laws was conferred on Carl H. Milam, 
secretary of the American Library Associa- 
tion, by Southwestern College at Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, on June 5. 


Revision of School Lists 


Speciat A. L. A. committees have 
been appointed and are already at work on 
revision of two important A. L. A. lists: 
Graded list of books for children and 500 
books for the senior high school library. 
These committees represent the National 
Education Association, the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English, and the Amer- 
ican Library Association, so that the re- 
vised lists will be issued with the ap- 
proval of the three organizations. 

The chairman of the committee on re- 
vision of Graded list of books for children 
is Nora Beust, School of Library Science, 
University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill; of the 500 books for the senior high 
school library, Mary E. Foster, Carnegie 
Library, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

It has been decided to double the length 
of the high school list, so that the revision 
will probably be entitled The first thou- 
sand books for a senior high school library. 
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Training for County Librarians 


Sprciric recommendations for the 
training of county librarians were made 
at the A. L. A. Montreal conference by 
the Joint Committee on Specialized Train- 
ing for County Librarians, appointed by 
the A. L. A. County Libraries Section, the 
Association of American Library Schools, 
the League of Library Commissions, and 
the A. L. A. Library Extension Board. 
In view of the growing importance of 
county, regional, and other large unit 
rural public library service, the recom- 
mendations are herewith presented in full: 


1. That general information on the move- 
ment be given by the library schools through: 

a. More emphasis in library administra- 
tion or other general courses. 

b. Bringing in a county or regional libra- 
rian among outside lecturers. 

c. Including a county or regional library 
in the observation trips that are made by 
many schools. 

2. That opportunity be given those who 
wish to specialize in this field through: 

a. Elective courses in a few library schools 
comparable to courses in children’s work 
and school libraries. 

b. Field practice in a county or regional 
library. 

c. Rural library extension institutes for 
trained librarians held at intervals of. sev- 
eral years (possibly in different sections of 
the country), comparable to the institute at 
the University of Wisconsin College of Ag- 
riculture under the auspices of the A. L. A. 
Library Extension Board. 

3. That scholarships be made available 
from time to time for field observation and 
study of county and regional library de- 
velopment. 

4. That research studies in the field of 
county and regional library organization and 
administration be encouraged on the part 
of qualified graduate students. 


One member of the committee suggests 
that instruction should be given only by 
an experienced county librarian. 


Those signing the report include Mar 
Walton Harris, representing the County 
Libraries Section; Harriet C. Long, the 
League of Library Commissions; Sydney 
B. Mitchell, the Association of American 


Library Schools; and Alice S. Tyler, the | 


Library Extension Board. 


“Fraudulent” 


A rew months ago the A. L. A 
accepted, after careful investigation, an 
advertising contract with the Continental 
Teachers Agency, Inc., of Denver, Colo- 
rado, for space in the Booklist. Because 
of information subsequently _ received 
from reliable sources, this contract was 
canceled by the A. L. A. after one adver- 
tisement, planned as the first of a series, 
had been run. Since that time mail ad- 
dressed to the agency by a library school 
director has been returned marked “Re- 
turn to the writer. Fraudulent. Mail to 
this address returned by order of the post- 
master general.” The Bulletin makes this 
announcement as a general warning to 
librarians. 


With the Library’s Aid 


America Carries on with the Li- 
brary’s Aid,” an article by L. H. Robbins 
in the New York Times Magazine for 
May 20, has been planographed at A. L. A. 
Headquarters. “Across the continent dut- 
ing the depression people have sought and 
found not only solace in books but material 
guidance,” is the subhead of the article 
which tells of many concrete ways in which 
libraries, despite reduced appropriations, 
have met the new and extraordinary de- 
mands which the national emergency has 
placed upon them. 

A copy of the article may be obtained 
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N. C. P. T. INDORSES LIBRARIES 


without charge if a request is sent to the 
Publicity Department, A. L. A. Head- 
quarters, 520 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. 


fnew 
N.C. P. T. Indorses Libraries 


Tuat the wise use of leisure de- 
mands good quality library service for all 
people, rural as well as urban, was em- 
phasized in a resolution passed at the an- 
nual convention of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers held in Des 
Moines, Iowa, May 12 to 18. Julia 
Wright Merrill, chief of the A. L. A. 
Public Library Division, attended the con- 
vention, and was reappointed chairman of 
th N. C. P. T. Library Service Com- 
mittee for three years, and was appointed 
amember of the Publications Committee. 


PPNN 
Art Broadcasts to Continue 


Tus radio programs broadcast under 
the title, “Art in America,” have been so 
well received that a second series is now 
being planned for the fall, according to 
an announcement received at A. L. A. 
Headquarters from the American Feder- 
ation of Arts. 


FN 
CWA List Completed 


Cucaco and Cook County: a union 
list of their publications represents the first 
completed portion of a project carried out 
under the Civil Works Administration at 
the University of Chicago Libraries, and, 
in the opinion of A. F. Kuhlman, chair- 
man of the A. L. A. Public Documents 
Committee, suggests the desirability of 
similar surveys in other cities through the 
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use of relief funds. Although fragmentary 
lists of official publications have been com- 
piled in several cities, CWA funds have 
made possible for Chicago and Cook 
County a more complete list than has been 
made available in any other municipal 
center as far as is known. 

The survey, indorsed originally by the 
librarians of five Chicago libraries, the 
John Crerar, the Newberry, Northwestern 
University, the University of Chicago, and 
the Public Library, was carried out under 
the direction of James G. Hodgson. 

The plan was submitted to the CWA by 
Carl B. Roden, of the Chicago Public 
Library, as part of “a survey and listing of 
the publications of public and private 
agencies in Chicago which issue reports, 
statistics, studies, and surveys on subjects 
of public interest.” General supervision of 
the undertaking was left to the Document 
Section of the University of Chicago Li- 
braries whose chief, Mr. Kuhlman, first 
conceived the project. 

The venture received the active codpera- 
tion of the various libraries which gave 
freely of time and space to facilitate the 
work. Cards which were donated by the 
John Crerar Library, the University of 
Chicago Libraries, and the Library of 
Congress formed the provisional list against 
which the holdings of libraries were 
checked, and the Municipal Reference 
Library supplied a copy of the material in 
its catalog. Space to make the original list, 
for editing, and mimeographing was pro- 
vided by the University of Chicago Libra- 
ries which also met the expense of issuing 
this list in its present mimeographed form. 

The price is $1.50 and orders should be 
sent to the University of Chicago Libraries. 
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Regulate Use of Talking Books 


To the Editor: 

In its program for producing books on 
phonographic records, the American Founda- 
tion for the Blind has entered into a year’s 
trial agreement with publishers and authors 
to make available current material as well 
as non-copyright material for inclusion in 
the series. Under this experimental agree- 
ment it has been stipulated that the total 
number of records shall be limited to 300, 
that the foundation shall keep the master 
records in its possession, and that the records 
shall in no way be used for commercial pur- 
poses. 

The foundation has agreed that these 
records will be put to use only through 
agencies for the blind and individual blind 
people. With each disc will go a letter from 
the foundation pointing out that the discs are 
not for resale or reassignment, that their 
use must be strictly confined to the blind, 
that no public performance be given, and no 
radio use made of the discs. The consignee 
will be asked to acknowledge the receipt of 
this letter in order that the foundation may 
keep its agreement with the Authors’ Guild 
of America and the National Association of 
Book Publishers. 

As has been evidenced by what has hap- 
pened in the field of music, the public per- 
formance rights of literature may become of 
increasing importance to authors and their 
representatives, and, therefore, in giving 
these rights without royalty for the use of 
the blind the strict regulation that the discs 
shall not be used for other purposes has been 
necessary. 

Freperic G. Metcuer, Editor, 
Publishers’ Weekly 
New York City 


List of “Best Books” 
To the Editor: 
It may interest you to know that in June 
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William Lyon Phelps devoted much of his 
department, “As I Like It,” in Scribner's to 
a list of the one hundred best books of th 
past year. While we cannot distribute qua | | 
tities of this list without charging, we should 
be glad to send individual copies to librarians { 
requesting the list. Another list of interest | yep 
is the one referred to in the March Scrjb- | 
ner’s by Dr. Phelps—a list of “Genera | 
Reading in English Literature,” from | 
Shakespeare to the end of the nineteenth | ° 
century. ! 
Heten Hayes, ad 
Book Advertising Department, | tut 
Scribner’s Magazine Bau 
New York City ‘ 
Seminar at Columbia ned 

To the Editor: | hay 

In connection with the study of library I 
instruction in teacher-training agencies to | 
be made this year by the joint committee of | 
the American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges and the American Library Association, | % 
there will be organized in the School of 
Library Service, Columbia University, a 
graduate seminar under the direction of the 
writer. 


The seminar will extend over two semes- 1 
ters, beginning with the winter session, 1934, 
and will carry from two to four credits per 
semester. It will be open, by and with the 
consent of the major professor, to a limited 





number of students eligible for matriculation 
for an advanced degree who have had teach- 
ing, administrative, or library experience 
in the field of library instruction for 
teachers. 

Each member of the seminar will be ex- 
pected to make an individual contribution 
to the solution of problems such as the fol- 
lowing which will form the agenda for 
general discussion: ; 

1. Methods of testing and evaluating 
library use by teachers-in-training and 
teachers-in-service 
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2, Library science curricula for teachers: 
Analysis and evaluation of current curric- 
ia in terms of usefulness to teachers 
Integration with the instructional pro- 
of the teacher-training institution 

Objective determination of content 

Faculty, laboratory facilities, opportunities 
jor practice work 

3. Studies and experiments under way 
Persons interested should correspond with 


| te dean of the school of library service. 


Luce F. Farco, Research Associate, 
and Director, Joint Committee Study, 
Columbia University 


New York City 


Miss Tobitt Retires 


To the Secretary: 


[shall appreciate it if you will put a notice 
in the next number of the Bulletin stating 


tment, | tat I have retired and that Miss Bertha 


Baumer has been appointed my _ succes- 
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Naturally it is not easy to sever my con- 
nection with an institution with which I 
have been associated for so many years, but 
lam certain that I shall enjoy the leisure 
which will follow. 

Epirnh Tositt, former Librarian, 
Public Library 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Do You Have a Bookplate 
Collection? 
To the Editor: 


The American Society of Bookplate Col- 
istors and Designers, founded in 1922, hav- 
ing its permanent collection in the Library 
tt Congress, by its secretary, the under- 
tged, and Mrs. Clara T. Evans, Ware 
Memorial Library, Columbia University, 
Smaking a census of bookplate collections 
public, college, and university libraries. 

In order to make this census as complete 
possible, it asks the codperation of libra- 
tans generally, that all libraries interested 
tthe subject matter may be represented. 
Answers to the following questions are de- 
wred: (1) How particular collection was 
‘quired: by gift, will, or otherwise; (2) 
I such collection available to the interested 
nilic for study; (3) How the collection 
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is arranged; (4) Is the collection being in- 
creased, and if so what means are being 
used: are prints purchased, or exchanged 
with collectors? The result of this census 
will appear as a publication of the society. 

Letters from librarians should be ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Clara T. Evans, 601 Avery 
Hall, Columbia University, New York 
City. 

Car y_e S. Barr, Secretary, 

American Society of Bookplate Collectors 

and Designers 


Washington, D. C. 


Complete Handbook Wanted 


To the Secretary: 


I personally hope that there may this year 
be a full Handbook with the complete list 
of members of the A. L. A. Having taken 
a $5 membership for the sake of getting the 
Handbook, 1 shall be badly disappointed if 
one is not issued. The supplement by no 
means takes the place of the full list of mem- 
bers. 

The Proceedings are, of course, im- 
portant, but the entire proceedings are not 
important to everyone whereas the whole 
Handbook is potentially useful. 

Louis Fre.ix RANLETT, 
Public Library 
Boston, Massachusetts 


To Check Infantile Paralysis 


To the Secretary: 


A weekly radio broadcast will be given 
this summer by a subcommittee of the In- 
ternational Society for Crippled Children, 
in an effort to check the spread of infantile 
paralysis. These broadcasts will also be 
mimeographed for free distribution by the 
society, and libraries are asked to codperate 
by posting them on their bulletin boards. 
Other information on the care, cure, and 
education of the crippled child will be sent 
to libraries which ask to receive the weekly 
bulletin. Requests should be sent to the 
society’s headquarters at Elyria, Ohio. 
E. Jay Howenstine, Secretary-treas- 
urer, International Society for Crippled 
Children, Inc. 

Elyria, Ohio 
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Public Documents 


Public documents. State, municipal, federal, 
foreign. Papers presented at the 1933 
A. L. A. conference and edited by A. F. 
Kuhlman. 233pp. $1.75. 


This important contribution to a discus- 
sion of the value of governmental publica- 
tions and the importance of making them 
available deals with the subject under five 
major headings. 

1. The state document center plan. 
Among other pieces of work accomplished, it 
is stated that “Chairmen have been found, 
appointed, and have accepted responsibility 
for developing state programs for the pres- 
ervation of social science source materials in 
forty-five states.” 

2. American state documents. The plan 
for a public document clearing house and its 
problems is set forth concisely and clearly 
by Herbert O. Brigham. 

3. American municipal documents. Re- 
becca Rankin’s exposition of the sub-topic, 
“Bibliographical Needs in the Field of 
Municipal Documents,” goes to the root of 
the matter in the suggestion that an ordinance 
be passed in each city making it obligatory to 
deposit a copy of every report in the library. 
If this desired result were accomplished the 
bibliographical work could easily be done. 

4. United States documents. Alton P. 
Tisdel’s paper on “Recent Trends in the 
Publication and Distribution of United 
States Documents” is a masterly presentation 
of the subject and no librarian interested in 
public documents can afford to miss the op- 
portunity of studying Mr. Tisdel’s tabular 
views of the present practices of publication 
and distribution, with attendant explanatory 
comments. 

5. Some unsolved bibliographical prob- 
lems. It is high time that this subject should 
be broached. It is hoped that the able sur- 
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vey of this field by three competent authori. 
ties may be followed by suggested solutions 
EpitH Gusram, 


Public Library 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Countrywide Library Service 


Countrywide library service, by Ethel M. 
Fair. 208pp. $2.50. 


Can it be only seventeen years since the 


League of Library Commissions at the 
Louisville conference of the American Li- 





brary Association listened to a four-sided 


presentation of the best unit for library | 


service? The units discussed at that time, 


and warmly upheld by their respective pro- | 


tagonists, were the state, the county, the 
district, and the township. The swing was 


strongly toward the county, and in the next | 
ten years the words “county library” wereon | 


the lips of everyone who was interested in 
bringing adequate library opportunity to 
both urban and rural dweller. Perhaps it 
was the ready-made taxing unit, with its 
mechanical set-up for providing funds neces- 
sary for library operation, that blinded us to 
the fact that county boundaries are, after all, 
arbitrary, and not necessarily logical group- 
ings of people. 

Then came the library survey of British 
Columbia, with its problem of finding some 
unit of library service in a province without 
county boundaries. The result was the es 
tablishment of a regional library for the 
Fraser Valley, a federation of municipal and 
other units within a given territory, which 
pooled its resources for the common 


Thus have we advanced from the local li- | 


brary to the township library, from the town- 
ship library to the county library, from the 
county library to the realization that library 
service can often be given through units 
which are larger than the county and 
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, the reviewer could give. 
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puch more flexible in inclusion of territory. 
itis this idea of library service over wide 
yeas that has motivated Miss Fair in the 
nluble compilation, Countrywide library 
yrice, just issued under the American 
Library Association imprint. She has 

red in this one volume excerpts from 
gproximately seventy articles, hitherto 
yidely scattered and practically lost in publi- 
ations of a varied nature. She has deftly 
yoren them together with interpretative 
mment. The book, therefore, reads with 
gatinuity, a method which should offer 
suggestions to future compilers. The date 
ofeach excerpt is inset in the page, with a 
ity to the source list found in the back of 
the book. 

The selection is characterized throughout 
yexcellent judgment and breadth of vision. 
Mis Fair has drawn from experiences of 
Great Britain as well as America, from 
wiologists and students of political science 
swell as from librarians. 

The section heads indicate the scope of 
the book more clearly than any explanation 
The material is 
gouped under eight general sections: Li- 
brary Service over Wide Areas; The Need 
for Books; The Structure of the Com- 


_ munity; The Promotion of Libraries; Meas- 


wing and Meeting the Cost of the Service; 
Service to Populous Areas; Communication 
mi Transportation; and Conditions to 
Guard against in Larger Units. 

The wisdom of the compiler is nowhere 
more evident than in her wish, expressed in 
the preface, that this volume be considered 
‘samemorandum on the evolving plan for 
wiversal library service.” 

What pattern the library organization of 
te future will take is still unknown. The 
twiewer feels, however, that Miss Fair’s 
Countrywide library service will make a 
wry definite contribution to the development 
of that pattern. 

Harriet C. Lone, 
State Library 


| wilem, Oregon 


NAN 


Classics of the Western World 
Students of Columbia College who are 
to Colloquium (formerly General 
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Honors) meet one evening each week during 
their last two academic years with two or 
more instructors to talk about the classics 
they have read. This little book is the guide 
through which selections are made for read- 
ing and discussion. It is a sort of bridge of 
stepping stones from pre-historic Greece to 
the present day and will be appreciated by 
any cultivated general reader who wishes to 
escape from histories of thought, or of litera- 
ture, and to investigate the original works 
on which these histories depend. In a prefa- 
tory essay, John Erskine explains the ideas 
underlying the course for which Classics of 
the western world is used: “It was thought 
that any fairly intelligent person could read 
with profit any book . . . which had once 
made its way to fame among general 
readers.” 

The second edition has been revised by its 
original editor, J. Bartlet Brebner, and his 
associates on the Columbia faculty, and is 
now available from A. L. A. Headquarters 
for one dollar. 


Library Legislation 


The A. L. A. Committee on Legislation 
has prepared a digest and summary of 
library legislation of 1932 and 1933 as its 
annual report. It includes amendments to 
older statutes; proposed legislation not en- 
acted or still pending; tax legislation affect- 
ing libraries; state agencies; salaries; recom- 
mendations in library surveys; and a table of 
amendments to American library laws. Be- 
cause of the scope and importance of this 
report it has been published in mimeographed 
form for the League of Library Commissions 
by the A. L. A., and is available from A. L. A. 
Headquarters at the nominal price of 50 
cents a copy. 


Booklist Books, 1933 


Booklist books, after thirteen annual is- 
sues, may now be looked on as an institution. 
The 1933 compilation made its appearance 
recently and follows the example of its prede- 
cessors in being an annotated list of approxi- 
mately 300 books published during the year 
and declared by librarians to be of outstand- 
ing importance in libraries. Twenty-six 
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titles are fiction; 39 are children’s books; the 
remainder cover the main non-fiction groups 
and there is as usual a list of technical books, 
specially prepared for Booklist books by 
Donald Hendry of the Pratt Institute 
Library. The price is $.65. 


PPNAN 


(Continued from page 410) 


agency should be set up to give assistance in 
securing a job and in helping in adjustment 
to the job. 

Activities which were discussed in rela- 
tion to leisure time included summer camp 
opportunities, particularly for groups not 
now provided for; travel facilities for youth, 
such as low-cost housing in parks, cities, and 
on trails; special low rates for transporta- 
tion, and for admission to entertainments 
and museums of cultural value; and more 
parks fitted to carry out an active recrea- 
tional program. 

A continuing commission on youth prob- 
lems, appointed by the commissioner of edu- 
cation and with a full-time secretary in the 
office of education was urged by the leaders 
in civic, recreation, and educational fields 
who were assembled at the conference. 


MINA 


A. L. A. Headquarters Library, Esther 
Wendell, librarian, wishes to obtain Ontario 
Library Review, May, 1923. 


VINA 


Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
Md., Joseph L. Wheeler, librarian, wants: 
Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin, 
2, 10, 12, 21, 23, 24. Bureau of Fisheries, 
title pages and reports (without appendixes) 
for 1905-20; title page and report with ap- 
pendixes for 1917. Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, Monthly Labor Review, v. 2, no. 1 
(with index to v. 1) ; v. 6, no. 1; v. 10, no. 3; 
v. 23, no. 5. Bureau of Mines, Bulletin, 95. 
Bureau of Standards, Circular, 4. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Department Bulletin, 
no. 343; Department Circulars, nos. 6, 25-27, 
29, 34, 49, 52, 57, 61, 122, 223; Journal of 
Agricultural Research, v. 23, January- 
March, 1923. 

Geological Survey, Bulletin, 258, 274 (2 
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copies of 258). Interstate Commerce Com. 
mission Report, v. 1-11. Federal Board 
Vocational Education, Bulletin, 57, 59, 60 
73- National Museum, Bulletin, 107, 
121, 126, 130, 135, 142. Public Health Ser 
ice, Bulletin 7, 20, 25, 31, 48; Public H 
Report, v. 1-15; v. 16, pt. 2; v. 18, pt. 15%, 
20, pt. 2; v. 21; v. 22, pt. 1. Public Infe 
tion Committee, War Information Sern 
no. 17: “Activities of Committee on F 
Information, 1918.” 

War Department. Air Corps, Air 
Information Circular, v. 1, nos. 1, 4, §, Su, 
13-17, 19, 21-26, 28-41, 44-56, 59-67, 70, 71, 
73, 77-84, 85, 88, 90, 91, 94, 95; Vv. 2, nos 
101, 104, 108, 109, 111, 116, 118, 123-95 
127-33, 135, 138, 144, 149-51, 153, 156, 199, 
160, 164-65, 167, 170, 175-77, 181, 183, 186, 
189, 191, 193, 197; V. 3, MOS. 201, 203, 204, 
206, 208-09, 218-19, 221, 223, 227, 229, 231, 
233, 235, 236, 242, 244, 245, 248, 249, 251, 
252, 255, 264, 265, 267, 269-73, 279, 281, 
282, 288, 292, 294-97, 299; Vv. 4, nos. 302, 
306, 309, 310, 314, 319, 321-26, 331, 
335, 338, 343-45, 356, 358-60, 362, 365, 
369, 370, 374, 378, 382, 384, 385, 387-89, 393, 
395, 396; v. 5, mos. 402, 404, 406, 407, 410 
14, 416-18, 424, 437, 438, 441, 446, 448) 
449, 452, 454, 455, 459, 463, 469-72, 474, 47 
478, 490, 491, 499; v. 6, nos. 503, 508, 512, 
516-18, 534, 541, 553, 555, 560, 574, 577-1 
583, 585, 591; v. 7, nos. 601-03, 605, 606, 
614-17, 624, 627, 631, 636, 637. 

Weather Bureau, Climatological Data, 
Summary, 1908; January, August-December, 
and Summary, 1918; February, 191% 
Monthly Weather Review, v. 37, n0S. 3, 55 
Vv. 44, nos. 4-11. 
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PPANAN 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
Md., Joseph L. Wheeler, librarian, offers for 
sale or exchange a file of Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle, bound and in good con 
dition, v. 112-32 (1921-31). 


FINAN 

Mrs. Mildred Campbell, who has charge 
of a small library on Norfolk Island, 
is eager to receive discards from library 
book shelves, both fiction and non-fiction of 
the popular type, such as travel and explora- 
tion. Mrs. Campbell will pay postage 
charges. She may be addressed at the Boo 
Club, Norfolk Island, via Sydney, Australia 

















| How large should a public library ux 


township, county, several counties? Can ex 
be 80 federated as to increase mat cieeiv 
retain local interest? 


Tees arp saan of the eesitbsnodl Oe eli 
are looking to the future and which are discusse; 
Fair’s account and evaluation of methods now em a 
to provide book service over wide areas. Her book « 
siders the larger administrative unit as the ideal, It % 
oo ae gaala ergy secacaramge 
of view and many sections of the country, all skilfully 
woven together with pertinent editorial comment. Eo 
phasis is on rural districts although there is some ec 
eration of metropolitan areas. 


Of interest to county and regional libraries; library ex- 
tension agencies; the small library which sees the possi-. 
bility of better service through the pooling of book and © 
financial resources; rural sociologists; and organizations 
such as the N.C. P. T., the G. F. W.C., American Legion 
- Auniliary, League of Women Voters; Rotary and Kiwanis 
Clubs, Farm Bureaus, Granges, etc., all of which are 
. showing an increased. interest. in popular education 
__ through books and reading..208p. Cloth, $2.50. 











